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WILL YOU SANCTION THIS? 


By reestablishing at increased rates the “‘Zone System” of postage on magazines--a system Lincoln abolished in 1863--every western 
reader will pay 300% to 900% advance in postage on magazines published in the east more than eastern people must pay. The function of 
the Post Office is “To render the citizen, how far soever from the seat of Government, worthy, by proper knowledge and intelligence, of his 
important privileges.”” Write your congressman in protest. 
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A Call for Teachers 


The United States needs teachers. The calls come from every 
side. Teachers to instruct the children in true Americanism. 
Teachers to inspire patriotism. ‘Teachers to keep the home fires 
of liberty, loyalty and sacrifice burning while the boys are at the 
front. The State of Illinois seeks to meet part of the need 
through its 


Five Normal Schools 


maintained for the training of teachers, and controlled by a single Normal 
School Board connected with the Department of Registration and Education. 
The courses offered in these schools cover all the subjects of the Elementary 
and High School programs with special work in Agriculture, Art and Design, 
Commercial Branches, Household Arts, Manual Training, Music, Physical 
Education, Practice Teaching. Opportunity is afforded for High School grad- 
uates and non-graduates in long courses and short ones. Special work, adapted 
to the present national situation, is being offered to aid in equipping 


Teachers for National Service 


The Normal Schools have a Mid-Spring Term beginning the last 
of April, and Summer Terms. Each has its own announcement 
ready for mailing. This is the time to make plans. Every 
teacher, present or prospective, should attend “the training camp 
for teachers” now. It is a call to National Service. 








THE FIVE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


THE ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Normal, David Felmley,' President 

THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Carbondale, H.W. Shryock, Pres’t 
THE EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Charleston, L. C. Lord, President 

THE NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at DeKalb, John W. Cook, President 
THE WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Macomb, Walter P. Morgan, President 
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Teach Little Children Early to Know Great Pictures 
as You Would Have Them Know Great Literature 


Pictures tell the stories of peoples 
ideals of the human heart. 

To give children the benefit of 
should see that they have the new ser 


STORIES PICTURES TELL 


By Flora L. Carpenter, 


just out. 


understanding of the chila. 


the subject with ease and naturalness. 


Bound in board covers with Hapgood design. 


Rand McNally 


CHICAGO 


We should all know them and what they mean. 


Instructor in Drawing, Waite High School, Toledo 
Eight Books for the Grades 


Here are reproduced famous pictures with a most attractive story 
text in simple form—both carefully selected and graded to the interests and 
Supplemented by questions, and biographies 
they teach children to know and love the great pictures and artists, to get 
their meaning of the pictured thought, and to voice their own conception of 


and periods and vizualize the greatest 


this inspirational influence teachers 
ies, 


There are also Suggestions to Teachers. 


& Company 


NEW YORK 








WAR Brings Women } 
Big Opportunities > 


Men Stenogra- 
ee 
ants vate Sec- & 
retaries are enlisting 
A ae You 
ered 
Miss 8. Wasemann, Geir plecse— big sal- 
Pri. Sec"y Lil. Indus- aries, and—the 
BUSINESS 


ae ¢ we 
frais’ = Gem City Couece 
Established 1870 


ing $1260 per year. 
Quincy, Illinois 
America’s Greatest Business School 
offers you the necessary training. Let us pre- 
you for a good position in Dashes, Cc — 
ice or Commerci ‘eaching. Write for 
new 54-page handsomely illustrated year book. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 


x 000 Quincy, 


———W ALLER’S— 
HISTORY OF ILLINOIS 


“Gives the wheat without the chaff and fills 

the billeverywvere.”’*Just the thing to pre- 

pare fer examinations.” Price 40c. 

orders of 5 or more 32c. Address 
ELRERT WALLER Odell, 'linois 
-g oa - McKNIGHT, . - Normal, Illinois 
E. LEWIS - Litchfield, Illinois 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JU.Y Ist to JULY 27th—1918 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Immediately following ae nat —— eee Union Con 
vention. Special Lecturers, Advanced Studv, Regular Courses 
Credits applied on diploma. Open Air Kindergarten on 
Grounds. Near Lake Shore Drive, Public Concerts, Bath- 
ing Beaches, etc For information address 701 Rush St., or 
25 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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The following is a list of our desk o 


geography of the United States. We have similar maps of the World 
Price 1c each, postpaid, for five or more. 


and of all of the continents. 
109 assorted for 80c, plus the postag 
maps and geographical helps. 


United States Outline Map. 

Division of States. 

Place Map, showing states and 
cities. 

Place Map, showing states, 
mountains, rivers, coast and 
boundary features. 

Drainage Map. 

Physiographic Regions of U.S. 

Physiographic Regions of East- 
ern U.S. 

Rainfall Map. 

Navigable Rivers and Canals. 

Wheat Map. 

Product Map. 

Coal and Iron Map. 

Mineral Map. 

Population Map. 

Corn and Livestock Map. 

Area of the U.S. and Canada, 
compared with the 26 coun- 
tries of Europe. 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, 


utline maps for the study of the 


e. Send for our complete list of 


New England States. 
Middle Atlantic States. 
Southern States. 
- “Outline Map. 
Cotton Map. 
Texas compared with 17 smaller countries 
of Europe. 
Central Ststes Outline Map. 
“Drainage Map. 
Western States Outline Map. 
“ Drainage Map. 
4 “* Railroads and Cities. 
Irrigation and Crops. 
= National Forests and Parks. 
Alaska, Surface, Product and Transportation 


“ “ 


Map. 
Philippine Islands. 


Publishers, Normal, Ill. 








THE TEXT-BOOK MONTHLY 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 


I am going to have an article upon the 
responsibility of the public for textbooks. 
When it is written it will not be very 
complimentary to the intelligence yet 
shown by the people about the material 
used in the education of the children, The 
public press, magazines, encyclopedias 
never mention textbooks as anything the 
people should be interested in. They give 
leading articles to fertilizers for the farm 
and garden, to stock food and silos, and 
of course to all kinds of materials for home 
life, for libraries, museums, music, and 
playgrounds. I suppose all parents are 
assumed to know all about textbooks be- 
cause ten or twenty years ago they used 
those then supplied for the schools they 
attended. But is every body satisfied that 
those textbooks gave the best basis for 
training? If they are why does the pub- 
lic not ask to be shown why different 
textbooks are now used for their chil- 
dren? F 

We do hear occasionally in public about 
textbooks but generally the reference is 
to a scandal in means used to secure adop- 
tions, Or it may be to complain of ex- 
orbitant costs when they know nothing 
of the great risks of publishers. These 
risks are due quite a little to the neglect 
of the public to inform themselves and 
to understand the need for changes. The 
people should know enough at least to 
prevent rank exploitation by wunserupu 
lous publishers. Bill Nye I think it was 
who once complained in his funny way 
that the trouble was not that children did 
not learn enough but that they learned 
so much that was not true. The people 
should not have taken this as merely a 
joke. Bill Nye often used his power for 
humor to draw needed attention to wrongs. 

But this article is concerned with the 
responsibilities of the teacher. The pub- 
lic must wait for their lesson. However, 
the teachers, to some extent at least, are 
responsible for the indifference of the par- 
ents. They seem to be afraid to take the 
public into their confidence, Superin- 
tendents want a free hand in selecting the 
tools to be used. Well freedom is not at- 
tained by keeping any who are affected 
by the action in ignorance of its need and 
motives. The very fear of the possible 
objections by the public will limit action 
more than would open discussion. Many 
schools use textboks long after those more 
adequate to modern needs of teachers 
could be secured because of fear of arous- 
ing criticism. 

For a little while, some three-quarters 
of a century ago or so, the teachers were 
almost entirely responsible for the text- 
books used. That was during a transition 
period. Earlier than that in this country 
textbooks were few and were prepared 
by advocates of popular education who 
knew little about teaching children. The 
printers made these books for the trade 
as they made books for the lawyers or 
others, but there were few who assumed 
the actual responsibility for the publica- 
tion of textbooks. 

The fact that teachers in this country 
were entirely free from any control by 
the state or national government at a 
time when the people were most active 
in establishing common schools is most 
significant for the development of our 
American system. The teachers were di- 
rectly responsible to the people they 
served not to any political government. 
The only requirement was that made un- 




















The Everyday Arithmetic 


“The Arithmetic of Everyday Life”’ 


Leads in amount of attention to essentials, in effective introduction 
of new work, in amount and character of drill work, in reviews, in 
real problems, in natural grouping’ of problems, and in omitting 
useless material. 


This Series Meets Present Day Standards 


1. These days of efficiency tests demand a complete mastery of 
fundamental facts and processes in arithmetic. Finger-counting and 
xuessing cinnot take the place of the mastery of the fundamental 
facts ot addition. 

2 New processes must be introduced gradually, concretely and 
for some yp-urpose. 

Live. active drill, all that can be needed, and systematic re- 
views must follow. 

4 The work must be clinched by real problems from real life; 
no guess work, 

5. The problems should be grouped as they naturally occur 
6. <All useless material must be cleared out of the way 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


2451-59 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Educa- 


tion should pre-occupy the consciousness of the child with the 


The supreme failure is to mistake literacy for education. 


things that are “true, lovely, and of good report." 


From Introduction to Picture Readings by 


DEAN NATHANIEL BUTLER 


ONLY THE LOVER CAN TEACH TO LOVE 


Edgar Packard is a lover of great pictures. For years he has been 
making it possible for boys and girls to Jearn how to see a picture. 


Now he has been persuaded to put into book form his 


Picture Readings 


Yes, only the lover can teach to love but such can teach and open our 
eyes. Mr. Packard's book is a new instrument for the school and home 
whereby they can perform this high function. 


Certainly one must LEARN HOW to see a picture or to read a book. 


What Do Your Pupils Know of the Three R's 
Raphael, Rembrandt and Reni? 


These and many other great artists—40 full page pictures—are brought 
to boys and girls in Packard's Picture Readings. 


To know how io see a picture and to love it, to know what pictures 
there are—nothing more “useful” can the student derive from school. 


Dean Nathaniel Butler's introduction will give voice to the ideals you 
wish to instil in the minds of your pupils by the study of these famous pictures. 


Price $1.25 


Public School Publishing Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


PE 








consciously by the children and by the 
simplest standards of an independent al- 
most primitive society. Intelligence, in- 
dustry, and thrift were the characteristics 
ef this society. There were few limita- 
tions put upon the teachers. The English 


- language, arithmetic, and some power to 


express themselves in speech and writing, 
these things the children were expected 
to learn. The teachers were left free to 
use geography, history, literature, and 
science as they found these subjects valu- 
able in developing children. Music and 
drawing and also some bookkeeping, a 
little manual training and nature study 
were gradually included in the means 
teachers used. 

What happened? Few of the teachers 
had made any great study of education 
as a science or been trained in teaching 
asanart. They were simple, earnest work- 
ers face to face with children. They 
thought little of the needs of the gov- 
ernment for specially trained individuals. 
They did not consider themselves as train- 
ers of special social units but as teachers 
of children. Religion and politics were 
the two things taboo in the schools. 

What an opportunity! sixty, seventy 
years ago the great flood of American text- 
books began to flow. The original springs 
were small groups of teachers in towns 
who met and discussed methods and means. 
A manual was put out. Then larger 
teachers’ associations took up the discus- 
sion and finally a genius, very rude genius 
perhaps, organized the method into a text- 
book. Along with this native product 
came interest in the work of European 
reformers. Men of wider education and 
deeper learning were induced to take part. 
The textbook publisher was born out of 
this effort to unite the accuracy of the 
student with the method of the teacher. 
Of course there was and is exploitation of 
the great demand by those who as writers 
or publishers more or less premeditatedly 
manufacture books according to the pre- 
vailing fashions just as a money making 
business, 

Now the responsibility of the teacher 
today, I believe, includes something more 
than the continuance of active part in ex- 
tending and bettering textbooks. More 
and more pressure will be brought upon 
the schools to limit the education of chil- 
dren to specific outcomes. Every effort of 
this kind is a limitation of the professional 
standing and freedom of the teacher. The 
teachers must maintain the duty of the 
school for genuine human development. 
To do this a great professional organiza- 
tion, nation wide in extent, is essential. 
Today the opportunity is offered to do 
this. 

The new N. E. A. organization will al- 
most certainly be adopted at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting. By this plan every state 
or sectional association of teachers may 
and should become a division of the N. 
E. A. The N, E. A. should at once gain 
250,000 members and soon include every 
teacher in the land. The plan includes 
a delegate assemble in which all are rep- 
resented. This provides for effective ac- 
tion. The teachers are the true repre- 
sentatives of the people in educational 
affairs for they are employed directly by 
those they serve and know the needs of 
the children. 


With such an organization the teachers 
will accept full responsibility for public 
education. They will be held to results 
but will control the breadth of aim and 
the resources required to make good 
schools. Gro. A. Brown. 
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THE MONEY COMES BACK 


The cycle of money invested in Lib- 
erty Bonds is short and complete. The 
people lend the money to the Government, 
the Government lends some to our Allies, 
ind our Government and our Allies 
straightway spend the money, or the 
sreater portion of it, among the people 
f the United States. In some instances 
the money paid in by wage earners on one 
nstallment of Liberty Bonds is paid by 
the Government to their employers, and 
xy their employers paid back to them in 
he way of wages before the next Bond 
nstallment is due. 

Buy Liberty Bonds. 


WHAT THE WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS 
WILL BUY FOR OUR SOLDIERS. 


A single Thrift Stamp will buy a tent 
ole or five tent pins, a waist belt or hat 
ord, shoe laces or identification tags; two 
vill buy one trench tool or a pair of wooien 
loves. Four Thrift Stamps will buy two 
airs of canvas leggins; six will buy five 
airs of woolen socks or. three suits of sum- 
ner underwear; twelve will bry a steel 
1elmet. 

One War-Savings Stamp will buy one 
iundred cartridges or a cartridge belt or a 
cabbard for a bayonet; two will purchase 
wo pairs of woolen breeches or two flannel 
hirts; two and a half will buy a gas mask. 
"hree War Savings Stamps will buy an over- 
‘oat or two woolen service coats; three and 
half will buy three pairs of woolen blank- 
ets; four will buy a rifle. 


SOLDIER AND SAILOR INSURANCE, 


Every American soldier or sailor lost on 
the torpedoed transport Tuscania was pro- 
teeted by the United States Government in- 
surance and Government compensation. This 
has been officially announced by Secretary 
\MeAdoo. 

Those who had not applied for imsur- 
unee were covered by the automatic insur- 
unee under the law which is payable to a 

ife, child, or widowed mother. This au- 
tomatie insurance aggregates $4,300, netting 
#25 a month for 240 months. 

Of those who had applied for and ob- 
tained insurance many had taken out the 
maximum amount of $10,000, netting $57.50 
i: month for 240 months. 

There have been various causes for delay 

forwarding checks to the dependents of 
soldiers and sailors. 

The distance of many of the applicants 
from Washington and the mail congestion 
prevailing more or less all over the country 
have eaused delay both in the receipt of the 
applications by tne Treasury and the receipt 
of the checks by the beneficiaries. 

Another cause is that of the checks sent 
out—10,000—ecould not be delivered because 
the dependents to whom the checks were 
payable had moved, leaving no forwarding 
addresses or the addresses originally given 
Were incomplete or erroneous or so illegibly 
Written that they could not be properly de- 
ciphered. 

Nearly half a million checks were mailed 
out in January and all possible expeditién 
is heing made to get all the addresses and 
other details correct so that the dependents 
ot the soldiers and sailors will receive their 

owances promptly and certainly. 

Washington: Government Printing Office: 
918, 
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political or industrial 


623 South Wabash Avenue 





History of the United States 


POLITICAL —INDUSTRIAL — SOCIAL 


By CHARLES M. THOMPSON 


Associate Professor of Economics 
University of Illinois 


Textbooks in United States History have heretofore been 
The Thompson book is the first realiza- 
tion of a greater value in the subject. 
World War should be a change in our ways of teaching history. 
Political and military events, all the ‘‘overhead” facts presented 
in the usual so called political history, are deeply related to the 
life and the development of the people. 
if the industrial and the social are not separated from the political. 
In this sense Dr. Thompson’s book may be said to be the first 
complete History of the United States. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


One of the lessons of the 


History is complete only 


Chicago, Illinois 








NEW YEARBOOKS of the 


National Society for the Study of Education 


The Seventeenth Yearbooks 
Part I 


Do you know what ought to be 
taught in language, history, geography, 
civics, spelling, or how to supplement 
vocabulary needs? 


Part I1—The Third Report of the 
Committee on Economy of Time— 
investigates what OUGHT to be as well 
as what IS taught. Price 75 cents net, 
by mail 85 cents. 


Part Il 


Can you choose the best standard- 
ized test or scale for your purpose 
from the 


17 available for Arithmetic 

10 5 * Handwriting 

13 = ** Silent Reading 

17 ” * Language 

11 pid * Foreign Language 
7 - * Algebra, etc. etc. 


Do you know the successful ways 
of using measurements and organiz- 
ing tests to solve many school prob- 
lems? — The statistical terms and 
methods now used? 


Part II of the 17th Yearbook con- 
tains the first extended report of the 
National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research. E. L. Thorn- 
dike, W. S. Monroe, R. B. Bucking- 
ham, F. W. Ballou, S. A. Courtis, C. 
H. Judd and others in charge of 
educational ‘investigations in city 
schools are contributors. 109 Stand- 
ardized tests and scales. How to 
use them. What the results mean— 
Experiments—Research—A complete 


bibliography of nearly 650 titles. 


The price of Part II is 90 cents net, 
by mail $1.00. 


The Sales of these Yearbooks increase year by year. 
Order yours promptly from the 


Public Scheu’: Publishing Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Robinson 
Ottawa 
Clinton 


Litchfield 
Batavia 
Harrisburg 
Kewanee 
Belleville 
La Salle 
Centralia 
Streator 
Des Plaines 
Mt. Carmel 
Rockford 


ILLINOIS WISCONSIN 
Chicago Milwaukee 
Springfield Appleton 
Monmouth Stanley 
Aurora Berlin 


Iron River 
Cumberland 
Burlington 
Lodi 
Marshfield 
Fond du Lae 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
Joplin 
Clinton 
Springfield 
Independence 
Kirkwood 
Sedalia 
Richmond 
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Vandalia 

Joseph 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York 


Richland Center 


IOWA 
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Marshalltown 
Colfax 
Oskaloosa 
Boone 
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Sae City 
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Tipton 
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Creston 
Perry 
Sheldon 
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Lake City 
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MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Rochester 
Granite Falls 
Appleton 
Spring Valley 
Two Harbors 
Anoka 
Luverne 
Park Rapids 
Glenwood 
White Bear 
Albert Lea 
Blooming Prairie 
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Hibbing 
Fulda 
Montgomery 
Lakefield 
Canby 
Windom 
Le Sueur 
Mountain Iron 
Alexandria 
Mankato 
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SMITH’S COMMERCE and INDUSTRY 


appeared early in 1916, at about the time of the opening of the second semester. 
then it has taken a leading place among Commerical Geographies, partly because it is right 
up-to-the-minute in its treatment of the subject and partly because it is “as interesting as a 
We invite teachers and superintendents to investigate its record in such mid- 
western high schools as the following, which are representative of the many schools using 
this remarkable book. 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids 
Saginaw 
Negaunee 
Wayne 
Manistee 
Three Rivers 
Charlevoix 
Tecumseh 
Muskegon 
Bangor 
Ithaca 
Birmingham 
Caro 
Vassar 
Fremont 
St. Joseph 
Plainwell 
Munising 
Kalamazoo 
Corunna 
Nashville 
Newaygo 
Mt. Pleasant 
Lansing 





Since 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Bryan 
Van Wert 
Canton 
Bedford 
Zanesville 
Wauseon 
Hamilton 
Lancaster 
Niles 
Elyria 
Amherst 
Piqua 
Chieago Jet. 
Springfield 
Cuyahoga Falls 
Orrville 
Xenia 
Lebanon 
Bucyrus 
Lorain 
Kent 
Youngstown 


Chicago 
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WORK 





You install this better reading when you introduce the 


ELSON READERS 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


623 S.Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
8 E. 34th Street 


in your schools because of better quality material and a better teaching plan 


Elson-Runkel Primer, for beginmers..............-.. $0.32 
Elson Primary School Reader, Book I. .32 
Elson Primary School Reader, Book II............. .40 
Elson Primary School Reader, Book IIl............ 45 
Elson Primary School Reader, Book IV............ .45 
Elson Grammar School Reader, Book I... ......... .50 
Elson Grammar School Reader, Book Il............ -50 
Elson Grammar School Reader, Book Ill........... .60 
Elson Grammar School Reader, Book IV.......... . 60 
A plan of study for the pupil; a teacher’s plan book for each grade. 


DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
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Agricul Expression and Public 
Speal usic, Fine Art, Doe by the pean Board of Education 
Speakangy Mu >» Law, for yr teachers for all 
@Medicine and Dentistry. grades, of certificates. Special op- 
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46th Year Will Open September 17, 1918 
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OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


President—George D. Wham, Carbondale. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Carbondale, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
April 4, 5 and 6, 1918. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 11, 12 and 13, 1918. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Peoria, Friday and Saturday, April 12 and 13, 
1918. 

Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Galesburg, Thursday and Friday, October 17 
and 18, 1918. 

Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Elgin, Friday and Saturday, November 1 
and 2, 1918. 

Third Annual Meeting of Primary Supervisors and 
Directors of City Training Schools of Illinois, Bloom- 
ington, Friday, May 10, 1918. 

National Education Association, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 1 to 8, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
ll and 12, 1918. (Regular dates, second Friday and 
Saturday in October and first Friday and Saturday in 
lebruary ). 

Northern Illinois Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association, DeKalb, Friday and Saturday, May 3 and 
4.1918. The Committee of Seven consists of the follow- 
ing members: F. R. Ritzman, Chairman, DeKalb; A. 
J. Burton, Rock Island; H. M. Coultrap, Geneva; Wm. 
(. Knoelk, Waukegan; E. D. Martin, Morris; L. A. Ma- 
honey, Moline; T. J. McCormack, LaSalle. 


This is the month for three Division meetings. Let 
us do our utmost to make them record breakers. The 
program committees have done their part. Let’s go; it 
isa duty, a privilege and an opportunity, all rolled into 
one package. 


Just one year ago, the organized teachers of Illinois 
were conducting a vigorous campaign to secure some 
helpful legislation from the Legislature. This is our 
‘*off’’ year for legislation ; but it may be well to remind 
our members that it is only nine months until the 51st 
General Assembly will meet, and that careful prelim- 
inary planning and preparation are necessary to an ef- 
fective campaign. 


This number of The Illinois Teacher contains a Di- 
rectory of the Officers of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association and its various Divisions and Sections for 
the year 1918. Please remember that the officers chosen 
at the Division mecting this year do not serve until next 
year, except the delegates to the Representative Assem- 
bly of the meeting next December, who are chosen at the 
meetings this year. Since this magazine is the official 
organ of the I. S. T. A., the publication of this directory 
is official notice, of election to all the officers named there- 
in. Please preserve this number for future reference ; 
last year we had more calls for the directory number 
than we could answer. 


It is a good plan to file away all numbers of The 
Teacher. The several numbers and volumes make a his- 
tory of the Association of which you are a member. They 
contain also many facts and figures that may be used 
effectively in a legislative or revenue campaign. For 
example, in order to clinch a point in an argument some 
time, you may need the comparison of teachers’ and 
miners’ wages published in the January number or the 
discussion of the salary question in this number, or both. 


If you want to know why the present gerieration of 
German people so loyally support their autocratic gov- 
ernment, read the article on the Volksschulen on another 
page, remembering that many of the pupils in the schools 
described are now German soldiers. <A study of this ar- 
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ticle may help us, by contrast, to shape our methods of 
teaching in this great democracy and to realize our re- 
sponsibility to our pupils and our country. 


There is a man in our town who likes to impress peo- 
ple with his loyalty and patriotism. He wears a flag 
upon his coat lapel, and he claps his hands and shouts 
with glee every time he hears a public speaker tell what 
we are going to do to Germany. If he were not so old, 
he would be right up in the front line trench pumping 
machine-gun bullets into the Kaiser,—so he would. If 
he just had the eyesight, the nerve, and the ‘‘soople”’ 
joints and muscles he had when he was twenty, he would 
take a giant aeroplane and drop a ten-ton bomb where it 
would seatter the ragged remnants of the Potsdam gang 
all the way from the snowy Alps to the frozen fiords of 
Scandinavia,—yes, indeed. He deplores the fact that 
the public schools have neglected military training, and 
believes that the teachers have been failures because they 
have not produced an army of trained soldiers. It brings 
tears to his eyes to think of the large number of illiterates 
in this country, and it rends his heart to learn of the 
large number of physical defectives found by the con- 
scription boards. He loudly proclaims that teachers 
ought to do better work and consequently turn out a bet- 
ter product from our expensive public schools. But— 
please notice the ‘‘but’’—large amounts of his taxable 
wealth are never listed on the assessors’ books; and still 
he groans while he writes a small check to exchange for 
a school tax receipt, and his face grows long and melan- 
choly as he reads and re-reads the figures thereon. 

Moral (If there is any): Carrying a flag or even a 
gun is not the only way to be patriotic, and treason may 
consist in dodging other things than the draft. 


It is possible that some of our readers believe we are 
devoting too much space to the discussion of teachers’ 
wages and the school revenue problem. But judging 
from the letters we receive and the comments we hear, 
we conclude that a large majority of teachers believe we 
ought to publish more on this subject, or that we ought 
to express it more effectively. The fact is that the school 
revenue question is the big question now confronting 
many boards of education, and the salary question is a 
vital one just now with many teachers. Probably 90% 
or more of the teaching positions will be filled this month 
and next. Most school boards want to hire good, effi- 
cient teachers; some of them would pay fair wages if 
they could; and just a few will pay fairly good wages. 
But there are thousands of our influential citizens who 
are now bringing pressure to bear upon school directors 
to ‘‘keep down taxes,’’ and the legal tax limit will keep 
down salaries in many districts. The tremendous cost 
of the war, the increased cost of good roads, fire depart- 
ments, police departments, and the increased cost of liv- 
ing generally will all be cited as reasons why school ex- 
penses ought to be cut down, or at most only slightly in- 
creased. So it is certain that the great majority of 
teachers will be underpaid. At the same time, thous- 
ands of teachers are wondering how they are to make a 
10% inerease in salary meet a 50% increase in the cost 
of living, when the salary would not pay for a good liv- 
ing before either was increased. Teachers’ salaries are 
an important factor in school efficiency, and the educa- 
tion of the children will suffer on account of wage con- 
ditions; for many good teachers are accepting positions 
in other work that pays better, and their school positions 
are being filled with young, inexperienced and untrained 
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teachers at a time when new duties and responsibilities 
are being placed upon the schools. Therefore, when 
some stiff and formal ‘‘educataw,’’ who is probably paid 
more than he is worth, tells you that ‘‘it is beneath the 
dignity of our learned profession to participate in a leg- 
islative campaign to secure more revenue for public ed- 
ucation, to propagate new and disquieting ideas upon the 
question of taxation, or to negotiate for a greater mone- 
tary compensation,’’ just preach him a plain, Billy Sun- 
day sermon on how to be practical, after first telling him 
to come down off his high perch. 


The burden of taxation, the enormous cost of the war, 
hard times, ete., are given as reasons why teachers’ sal- 
aries cannot be increased. Many teachers seem to accept 
these reasons as conclusive, and take it for granted that 
all business is practically ruined. Their timid requests 
for more salary are silenced by such arguments, coupled 
probably with the implication that ‘‘patriotic’’ teachers 
should not ask for higher salaries in this time of crisis. 

But suppose we consider how others are faring finan- 
cially under the same distressing conditions. It is a 
well-known fact that farmers are receiving from two to 
four times as much for their products as they received 
before the war. The January Illinois Teacher contained 
a comparison of the wages of teachers and mine workers 
that caused many teachers to envy the coal miners. Here 
are just a few figures of many that might be quoted from 
recent reports of industrial corporations: 

The net earnings of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
in 1917, after all deductions, including provisions for 
federal taxes, aggregated $27,320,737, or $44.20 a share 
on the common stock. The net earnings for 1913 (be- 
fore the war) were $5,122,703, and that was considered 
a prosperous year at the time. 

The American Steel Foundries made net profits of 
$5,531,838, or 32% on the capital stock, in 1917, which 
was an increase of 435% over the net profits of 1913. 

The net profits of the Cambria Steel Company for 
1917, after allowing all charges for federal taxes, ete., 
were $25,721,853, or 57% on the capital stock. 

The profits of the U. S. Industrial Aleohol Company 
for the year 1917, after deductions for federal taxes, 
were $7,271,417, as compared with $5,044,343 in 1916 
and only $652,358 in 1913. 

The American Sugar Refining Company made net 
profits of $14,212,787.21 in 1917; this is an increase of 
239% over the profits of $4,184,988.71 in 1913. 

The report of the Corn Products Refining Company 
for 1917 shows a surplus income of $9,260,577, or $18.60 
a share on the common stock after all charges, taxes and 
preferred dividends were paid, as compared with $4,- 
443,267 in 1916 and $1,677,024 in 1915. 

Swift and Company, meat packers, in 1917 made net 
profits of $34,650,000, which is a little over 34% on the 
capital stock. In 1916 this company’s net profits were 
$20,465,000, and in 1913 only $9,250,000. 

Wilson and Company, meat packers, in 1917 made 
net profits, after all deductions, of $6,504,422, or 28% 
on the capital stock, as compared with $4,913,873 in 1916 
and $1,364,245 in 1913. 

The American Woolen Company’s profits in the year 
1917 nearly doubled those of 1916. The annual report 
for 1917 showed net earnings of $15,689,985, to compare 
with $8,210,761 for 1916. The company deducted $7, 
039,000 from the year’s income for war taxes, deprecia- 
tion, and other reserves and then had left $6,844,146 for 
dividends; it then paid out $2,800,000 in preferred divi- 
dends and still had left $4,044,146 for dividends on com- 
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mon stock, or $20.22 on each share of common stock. The 
net profits of this company in the pre-war year of 1913 
were $1,179,791. 

Possibly these enormous amounts are beyond the com- 
prehension of $600 a year teachers, but they ought to 
give all teachers the idea that ‘‘the awfui burden of tax- 
ation’’ is not the one levied by the board of education, 
and that possibly there is enough money and taxable 
wealth in the country to support good schools and pay 
teachers decent, living wages. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


At the meeting of the Upper Illinois Valley Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association held last Oc- 
tober at Ottawa, a committee was appointed to make an 
investigation of the salary conditions in the part of the 
State occupied by that Division. The facts and figures 
tabulated below are the result of that investigation. 

Nearly every city and town in the territory is repre- 
sented in this investigation, and the facts gathered there- 
from were worked out very carefully by the committee. 
Therefore, the following summary for grade teachers is 
fairly representative of the actual conditions: 


Average amount spent yearly for: 





Living expenses; board and room.............+. $359.50 
0 ae ere 152.25 
Professional expenses; teachers’ meetings, books, 
institutes, summer school ................ 40.45 
Contributions to church, war relief, charity, ete. 26.50 
Pleasure; travel, theater, movies, ete........... 36.15 
Miscellaneous, but necessary ; doctor, dentist, in- 
RSS ae ee em 45.95 
Average of total yearly expenses.............. $660.80 
Average yearly salary received ............... 611.25 
DR + cs gaidikvattuebessteusenweeeie $ 49.55 
Average increase in salaries during the past two 
SE « &:.0 .40bb0eeei0eesbesseegaunatnecses 11% 
Average increase in expenses during the past two 
Gs ob ekdd besiecedsbeeeterebodwoeses 48% 


What the above summary actually shows: 


1. During the year the grade teachers will not re- 
ceive enough salary to support themselves without help 
from home or pay for extra work during the summer. 

2. Expenses have increased during the past two 
years approximately four times as rapidly as salaries, 
or five times as rapidly if we accept the government fig- 
ures of 54% increase for expenses. 

3. The amount spent by the average teacher for pro- 
fessional expenses, contributions and pleasure is a rock- 
bottom minimum for each. 

4. Every board of education should have presented 
to it for consideration, 

(a) The above facts, which are true for this section 
of the State; 

(b) A similar estimate from its own particular com- 
munity. 

Committee—E. D. Martin, Supt. of Schools, Morris; 
Geo. O. Smith, Co. Supt. of Schools, Princeton; N. M. 
Mason, Supt. of Schools, Oglesby. 


MORE ABOUT TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


It is encouraging to notice that some of the newspa- 
pers are commenting upon the necessity of increasing 
teachers’ salaries. Possibly the editors are really be- 
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ginning to conclude that increased salaries are necessary 
not only as a matter of justice to teachers but also as a 
matter of public school efficiency. An Ohio paper says: 

‘*The competition of high wages which makes it difficult for 
the railroads to get labor of the right kind in sufficient quantities 
is having marked effect in other fields of activity. It is a truism 
that the individuals hardest hit by raising costs of necessities are 
those whose income is relatively fixed and therefore least respon- 
sive to competitive conditions. 

‘*A committee of educators is to ask Governor Cox for a spe- 
cial session of the legislature to deal with the question of relief 
for the public schools. 

‘*In a recent issue of The Teacher, Senator A, A. Galbreath 
explains in detail the salary problem as it effects the public schools. 
‘Unless some legislation of relief is speedily enacted,’ the Senator 
declares, ‘the supply of efficient teachers for the coming year will 
be totally inadequate to meet the demand, and the public schools 
will be supplied with those who are inefficient and unqualified to 
give anything like a high grade of instruction.’ 

‘*Salaries now paid to the rank and file of teachers, according 
to the Senator, range from $400 to $500 a year, and teachers are 
expected to have a high school education, eighteen weeks of normal 
training, and to increase the amount of normal training each year. 
Considering the requirements, the pay of these teachers is conspic- 
uously inadequate. Considering wages in other fields of employ- 
ment, it is no cause for surprise that the supply of good teachers 
is dwindling and that men alive to the problem-are trying to find 
a solution. 

‘*As an emergency measure, Senator Galbreath would have 
the General Assembly authorize the State to pay from the general 
fund $10 a month to every teacher employed in the public schools, 
commencing with the school year of 1918, this amount to be paid 
to teachers over and above the schedule of salaries paid by boards 
of education.’’ 


The Terre Haute, Indiana, Tribune of March 16 has 
this to say upon the subject: 

‘*The Terre Haute teachers filed with the Board of Education 
last night a petition for an increase of 4 little over 10% in salaries. 
For years the teachers have acquiesced in the public will to ‘keep 
down the tax rate’ while almost every other element that enters 
into the making of the tax rate has strained city councils and state 
legislatures to keep them within bounds. And it can be added 
that the conflict has been unavailing as far as tax reductions are 
concerned, 

‘*Terre Haute’s minimum of $550 for her public school 
teachers, considering the present scale of living, sounds grotesque. 
Can one imagine any other profession requiring four years in high 
school and four years in the State Normal School or other institu- 
tion of higher learning contenting itself with a compensation of 
$550? The notion is dismissed as preposterous. 

‘*Tf a favorable response to the teachers’ request requires 
a general recasting of the tax rate, the matter should be proceeded 
with. The community does not. want underpaid teachers, nor does 
it want its teaching corps dispersed by the lure of higher wages in 
other lines of work. And the latter condition is the real and per- 
tinent one.’’ 


ORGANIZATION AND WAGES 


The latest number of The Alumni Quarterly of the 
Illinois State Normal University contains an interesting 
and suggestive article ‘‘On Teachers’ Wages’’ by the 
editor, Professor Thomas J. Wilson of the training 
school. In an editorial preceding the article mentioned, 
he says: ‘‘For the first time in many years the Illinois 
State Normal University, in common with other higher 
institutions of learning, has suffered a serious reduction 
in its enrollment of students. . . . Not only are pros- 
pective teachers turning their attention from the teach- 
ing profession, but those of experience are deserting the 
ranks for the more lucrative government and commercial 
enterprises.’ A part of his article on wages is as fol- 
lows: 

‘*From reliable sources it appears that wages of teachers in 
the state are not superior to wages paid for other labor that re- 
quires litile or no preparation. The wages of the ordinary grade 
teacher are practically the same as those paid the private in the 
army, the farm laborer or the section hand. The wages of the 


superintendent of the medium sized city school, one employing 
from fifteen to twenty-five teachers, are about the same as those 
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paid to a man who has earned his lieutenancy in one of the sum- 
mer training camps, or a coal miner in the Illinois coal fields, The 
wages of professors in the State Normal schools compare favorably 
with the best miners of Staunton. The miner, the farm hand, the 
section hand, and the soldier, have the advantage in wage earning 
since they have no period of expensive preparation for their work. 

‘*One reason for low wages in the teaching profession is a 
lack of appreciation on the part of the people of the value of the 
teacher’s work. To find the cost of running a school system is a 
very simple matter. To find the cost of building a mile of per- 
manent road is likewise a simple matter. Either can be computed 
to a cent. It is known that the cost of running the Illinois State 
Normal University for the current two years is $458,540. Each 
taxpayer may figure out the exact amount he is taxed for the sup- 
port of the institution. But he cannot compute with the same ex- 
aetness the saving to a community on account of having permarent 
roads, neither can he compute the good to a community done by 
an efficient system of schools. Neither the university authorities 
nor the people of the state can begin to compute the values of 
life that are added to the people of the state because of the Uni- 
versity. It is possible to compute the cost of caring for the 
criminals and the dependents of the state, but it is not possible 
to compute the money that would have been saved had this class 
been properly educated and made into productive citizens; 
neither is it possible to compute the probable increased loss from 
these sources had the schools been less efficient. 

‘*TIn accounting for the high wages among the coal miners, 
The Illinois Teacher says, ‘Why are these men paid such good 
wages? Well, one reason is that they all belong to their organi- 
zation, and they stand by it! They do not have to beg for what 
they earn; they demand it and cannot be put off with the advice 
to practice a more rigid economy.’ Organization! There is the 
rub! There is no lesson that students of the I. 8. N. U. have had 
driven in harder than that ‘Civilization is co-operation,’ but when 
that test of civilization is applied to the teaching fraternity, the 
teachers fail. It is true that teachers do have their ‘Mutual Ad- 
miration Societies’ as Mr. John B. Lennon, the labor leader, said 
to an audience of Normal school students; but look at the pro- 
grams of teachers’ meetings and see what is being discussed and 
by whom it is being discussed. The programs are made by the ex- 
ecutive authorities of the schools of the state and deal largely with 
the administrative problems which confront those executives. The 
programs are made by and for the men who are in the best salaried 
positions, and consequently in the most comfortable circumstances 
of any in the profession. They do not represent the teachers of 
the rank and file, neither can they represent them. A school su- 
perintendent, a University or Normal school president, is the ex- 
ecutive officer of the board of education, and as such he holds a 
similar position to the manager of a business corporation. The 
manager of the Bloomington and Normal Railway and Light Com- 
pany is an admirable man, but he is the executive officer of the 
MeKinley corporation and not a representative of the men who are 
in the employ of the McKinley syndicate. He may be interested 
in the welfare of the men, but his principal business is to manage 
the affairs of the company in the most efficient manner, and that 
means he shall keep the wages of the men, as well as other oper- 
ating expenses, as low as possible. As much confidence as I have 
in him—and he is my personal friend—I do not consider him the 
proper authority to consult in the matter of wages that shall be 
paid to the street car men. The men recognize these facts and do 
not bargain as individuals with the corporation representative, but 
bargain collectively and strike if they are not permitted to do so. 
In this manner they secure an equalization of the bargaining units 
and a fairer bargain is obtained for the men than can be obtained 
otherwise. 

‘*As a rule teachers are opposed to the formation of a union 
or any other organization which will make for collective bargain- 
ing with their employers. Mention such a thing in a teachers’ 
meeting and make ready to dodge the pedagogical bricks that fol- 
low. Teachers follow the old plan that has been discarded by all 
other skilled labor, and bargain with their employers as individ- 
uals. In this bargaining the teacher has the worst of it. At the 
best she is not so skillful as the executive with whom she bargains. 
She has made a few such bargains, while he has probably made 
hundreds. She recognizes his power and advantage over her, and 
stands in awe. There can be no bargain between them on equal 
terms. He knows her weaknesses and takes advantage of them. 
He drives a hard bargain, and counts it a victory to himself as an 
executive. He makes a hit with his board of education, with his 
taxpayers, and with his felle:. superintendents. The fact that he 
has driven a good bargain does not excuse any shortcomings in 
the victim of his bargainin” . ility, and if it is written in the 
bond he exacts his pound of nesn. If teachers were organized, the 
matter of salaries would be taken largely out of the hands of the 
bargain-driving executive and put into the hands of a committee 
representing the teachers’ organization, which would offer to ar- 
bitrate the matter of teachers’ wages with the executive officer, 
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and failing there would take it directly to the board of education, 
or better still to the people of the community. 

‘*Why are teachers’ wages so low? ‘The fault, dear Brutus, 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are underlings.’ ’’ 


A RESOLUTION CONCERNING REVENUE 


The Legislative Committee of the Chicago Principals’ 
Club has framed the following resolution for adoption 
by that club and for the consideration of other teachers’ 
organizations in the State. 

WHEREAS: 

The General Assembly of Illinois has established a 
system of public schools in this state in accordance with 
Article 8 of the constitution, which says, ‘‘The General 
Assembly shall provide for a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free schools, whereby all children of this state may 
receive a good common school education,’’ and 
WHEREAS: 

The Supreme court of Illinois has repeatedly ruled 
that a high school education is a part of a thorough and 
efficient common school education, and 
WHEREAS: 

In many school districts, where the tax levy provided 
for by law, was not sufficient to maintain both elementary 
and high schools, the General Assembly has made laws, 
whereby two or more school districts may unite and form 
a High School District, elect additional Boards of Edu- 
‘ation, and levy additional taxes to build and maintain 
high schools in said newly formed school districts, and 
WHEREAS: 

There are still many school districts in the state of 
Illinois, especially in the cities, which have maintained 
high schools within their regular tax levy, but now, ow- 
ing to the greatly increased number of activities added 
by the Legislature and by common usage to our common 
school education, and the increased cost of nearly every 
factor required to maintain an efficient school, they are 
now unable to further support both their elementary and 
high schools, therefore be it 
RESOLVED: 

That the General Assembly be asked to pass laws en- 
abling the Board of Edueation of any school district in 
the State of Illinois having a population of two thousand 
inhabitants or more, to levy a tax not exceeding one and 
one-half per cent for building purposes, and one and one- 
half percent for educational purposes, for building and 
maintaining high schools in said School Districts under 
the direction and eare of the regular school officers of 
said School Districts. 


THE GERMAN VOLKSSCHULEN 


Before the war began, we often heard the German 
educational system referred to as a model. We were in- 
formed that the German schools were ‘‘very efficient,’’ 
and that they developed ‘‘efficiency’’ in their pupils. 
Some misguided people in America even wanted to adopt 
the German system, at least to apply to our vocational 
education. 

Just now many Americans are asking why theGerman 
people, if so well educated, are so subservient to an auto- 
cratic, imperialistic, militaristic government. Many citi- 
zens of this great democracy cannot understand why the 
well-informed German people do not overthrow their 
rulers and establish a democracy, in which they them- 
selves would control their own lives and destinies. 

Now, the explanation in brief is that the German 
schools are stratified into class schools; that the schools 
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for the ‘‘upper classes’’ are very ‘‘efficient’’ in develop- 
ing Junkers, nobles, aristocrats, autocrats, and members 
of the ruling class, and that the ‘‘ Volksschulen,’’ or 
schools for the ‘‘ecommon folks’’ are very ‘‘efficient’’ in 
repressing any ideas of equality or democracy in their 
pupils and of developing a strong but deadening respect 
for the ruling aristocracy and a reverent respect for the 
Kaiser, which amounts almost to worship. 


In order to prove this we are taking the liberty of 
reprinting a part of an article written for the New York 
School Journal of September 9, 1899, by Clara Gross- 
mayer after she had visited Germany to make a study of 
its schools. Remember that this was written sixteen 
years before our present war with Germany began, and at 
a time when American opinion and prejudices rather 
favored Germany and German institutions. Here are 
some significant parts of the article that are worth study- 
ing at the present time: 


‘*All the different kinds of schools in Germany are under 
government control, and nominally all are open to anyone possess- 
ing the necessary scholastic qualifications. But since the tuition 
fee required at the other schools, tho reasonable in amount, is an 
effectual bar to people without means, the Volksschule or people’s 
free school is in reality the only one provided for the education 
of the masses. All the children of the laboring classes are there- 
fore to be found in the Volksschule. People of the higher, or even 
of the middle class, cannot patronize these schools, except at the 
cost of their social standing. Their children attend the higher 
school for girls, the higher ‘citizen’s school,’ the gymnasium, or 
the Realschule. Here are better teachers with higher salaries, 
better text-books and apparatus, a more extended study-course, 
more modern furniture and buildings. Excellent results are found 
here, tho to find the best work—that which has made Germany 
famous in the educational world—we must follow Dr. Rice and 
other investigators to the well-known training schools like that of 
Jena. Some of the teachers I visited spoke of these schools, ex- 
pressing their belief that equally good work might be done in other 
schools with classes of equal size—fifteen or twenty pupils. They 
thought that this might soon be accomplished in the better schools, 
but not in the Volksschulen. 

‘*Tt was my desire to learn what Germany does for the educa- 
tion of the common people, as compared with what-the American 
publie schools offer to the same class of society. I accordingly 
visited the Volksschulen in three cities in the Rhine valley of ten, 
thirty, and seventy thousand population respectively. 

‘*T found that the old buildings were given over to the Volks- 
schulen. The typical schoolroom was about twenty-five by thirty 
feet in size. The walls were bare and dirty, the floors rough and 
uneven. An old-fashioned round stove adorned one corner at the 
front of the room, a small blackboard on an easel the opposite 
space. The children oceupied desks and benches each long enough 
to accommodate four or six pupils. The wraps were hung at the 
back of the room. There were two windows and one door, all of 
them closed most of the time. This, with the smell of lunch and 
old clothing, and the presence of fifty or sixty people in the room 
made a long visit impossible in many cases. In no room did I see 
a picture or a flower, altho it was July, and the latter were in full 
bloom. 

‘*There was a noticeable lack of apparatus. A wet sponge 
served to remove from the blackboard the marks made with lumps 
of chalk. The teacher had no desk-books except copies of the 
text-books used by the pupils,—not even a dictionary. There were 
wall maps for use in the upper grades, and numerical frames in the 
lower. In several third and fourth grade rooms the entire arith- 
metie lesson, lasting sixty minutes, was extracted from the mys- 
terious depths of the numerical frame. Many German teachers 
object to the use of much apparatus that we consider indispensable, 
on the ground that the objects serve to dissipate the child’s 
thoughts. They assign the same reason for having no pictures 
on the walls... . 

‘*Only one reader is used. Pupils have absolutely no other 
reading matter and no practice in sight reading. Supplementary 
readers are unknown. The reading habit is not formed. The re- 
sults are seen in the habits of the people. That American home 
must be poor indeed in which one cannot find at least one of the 
popular literary magazines. In Europe the common people read 
neither magazine nor newspaper. Only the largest cities have pub- 
lie reading rooms. The public libraries are never visited by the 
poorer classes of people. I think this is one reason why such 
numbers of people are to be seen upon the streets and in the street 
cafes of European cities every pleasant evening. . . . 

**No text-book is used in the study of German history. The 
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instruction is entirely oral, the pupils taking notes at stated times. 
Much time is devoted to local political history, and to the relation 
of the home province to the empire. In one room the teacher 
dwelt upon the noble virtues of the German emperors, the advan- 
tagesofaunited empire and of a large and efficient army to main- 
tain it. He reminded the class that France and Germany always 
had been and always would be foes—‘arch foes,’ he said—until 
France was finally and completely subdued by Germany. Turning 
to me, the teacher explained that until recently the people of the 
community were more loyal to the grand duchy to ‘which they 
belonged than to the empire, and that it was necessary for the 
schools to encourage national patriotism. 

‘*There is no doubt that Germany is highly successful in ac- 
complishing her object—to have no illiterate citizen in her borders. 
But it would seem that her Volksschulen fail utterly, or rather do 
not attempt to do what the American teacher counts among his 
chief duties—to arouse in his pupils the habit of independent 
thinking and the desire for self-improvement. 

‘*The principal of one of the free schools asked how I found 
them to compare with our own. After some discussion of the 
methods in use, I spoke of the great amount of corporal punishment 
I had witnessed. I believe I gave it as my opinion that in Amer- 
ica a teacher who used the rod and a sarcastic tongue so freely 
would arouse so great a spirit of antagonism that he could nor 
possibly maintain his position. The principal responded: ‘There 
is, as you say, a great deal of whipping done by the teachers. I 
wish it might be otherwise; but, after all, it is best so for the chil- 
dren. Their parents are poor, usually laborers or factory hands. 
The children will, of course, belong to the same class of society. 
The boys too must serve in the army, where a private soldier is 
valued at less than a horse, but where he must give the same blind 
obedience that the horse does. The rest of his life will be the 
same. He has only to be industrious and obedient. Nobody will 
appeal to his reason or his feelings. Nobody will ask him what he 
knows, but only what he can do. Would we make him any happier 
by showing him a consideration that he will not meet with in after 
life? Let him learn the lesson in his youth. He cannot rise above 
his condition. Nor ought he to do so. Germany must maintain 
her aristocracy, her army, her working classes. The foundation 
stone of the whole prosperous structure is in the laboring classes. 
The German government tries to adjust its citizens to the station 
in life in which it has pleased God to place them, and to protect 
them in the rights and privileges pertaining to that condition. 
But to over-educate a man is to make him unhappy. Why make a 
man unhappy in his condition when the good of the community 
requires that he should continue there?’ 

**T join some of my German friends in the hope that the 
many excellent advantages that have made the other German 
schools famous everywhere may soon be extended to the Volks- 
schulen. ’’ 


THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 

The present shortage of teachers, the necessity to pro- 
vide more efficient workers in war activities, and the 
training of hundreds of thousands of men in short 
courses to meet war-time emergencies, are among the 
questions which have led the educators of America to act 
together to make necessary adjustment in education dur- 
ing and after the war. To that end, Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, President of the National Education Associa- 
tion, appointed a committee to represent the Association 
in mapping out a program for the ‘‘rebuilding of civili- 
zation through a war-modified education.’’ Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, President of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, at the recent meeting in Atlantie City, ap- 
pointed a committee to cooperate with the National Edu- 
cation Association Committee. These committees with 
the members of the Executive Committee and the Board 


of Trustees of the National Education Association, met 


in Washington, March 7-9, and completed the organiza- 
tion of a Joint Commission on the national emergency 
in education and the program for readjustment during 
and after the war. The Joint Commission is composed 
of the following educators representative of every phase 
of national education : 

George D. Strayer, New York, N. Y., Chairman 

Harry Pratt Judson, Chicago, Ill. 

Lotus D. Coffman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Elwood P. Cubberley, Stanford University, Calif. 
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David Felmley, Normal, Ill. 

Mary E. Wooley, South Hadley, Mass. 

W. C. Bagley, New York, N. Y. 

William B. Owen, Chicago, Il. 

Thomas E. Finegan, Albany, N. Y. 

Nina C. Vandewalker, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Payson Smith, Boston, Mass. 

F. D. Boynton, Ithaca, N. Y. 

J. A. C. Chandler, Richmond, Va. 

J. M. Gwinn, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, Olympia, Wash. 

Frank E. Spaulding, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. W. Withers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary C. C. Bradford, President N. E. A., Denver, 
Colo. 

Robert J. Aley, Orono, Maine. 

Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. J. Matthews, Tempe, Ariz. 

George B. Cook, Little Rock, Ark. 

James Y. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C. 

Walter R. Siders, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Agnes E. Doherty, St. Paul, Minn. 


This Commission plans to enlist the services of all the 
educators of the country and to cooperate with all the 
agencies related to educational readjustment in outlining 
a progressive program of education. Adequate teacher 
training, a complete program of health and recreation, 
rural education, immigrant education, the education of 
adult illiterates, training for all forms of national service, 
the necessary war-time readjustments, and the coordina- 
tion of war service in the schools, are among the problems 
to be considered definitely by the Commission. The Com- 
mission plans to meet in Washington April 10 and to 
make a preliminary report at the annual session of the 
Normal Education Association at Pittsburgh, June 29 
to July 6. 


IMPROPER FEEDING AMONG NEW YORK 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Thirty-three per cent of the girls and 38 per cent of 
the boys in two New York publie schools are suffering 
from improper feeding, due to ignorance of what consti- 
tutes a suitable diet under present conditions, according 
to studies made by New York social workers, utilizing the 
medical services of the Department of Health and the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

Describing the 25 boys who have been undergoing the 
school lunch experiment at Public School No. 40, Mr. 
John Collier, of the People’s University, says: ‘‘Not 
one of these boys is undernourished because of some other 
physical disorder. Their only disease is malnutrition. 
They are from nine to twelve years old and they look like 
children between the ages of four and six. Their mal- 
nutrition shows itself in reduced weight and flabby mus- 
cles. They have natively strong constitutions, otherwise 
their malnutrition would have already produced tuber- 
culosis, rickets, breathing defects, heart defects or other 
organic maladies. In other words, these children were 
not chosen because they were extreme cases, but because 
they are hardy youngsters by nature, and their condi- 
tion is purely one of slow starvation.’’ 

A School Problem.—Dr. Josephine Baker, director of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the New York Board of 
Health, has for over a year been gathering data to show 
that many school children of New York City are in a 
serious condition because of improper feeding. Careful 
investigations have shown that large numbers of children 
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go to school in the morning with nothing but tea or coffee 
and bread and eake for their breakfast, and that cereals 
are scarcely used at all and milk very little. In a majority 
of cases the children receive enough food, but it is not 
wisely chosen, either through ignorance of the parents, 
or, because of the fact that in many homes both parents 
are working and there is no one to prepare the proper 
cooked food for the children. 

The school lunch is considered a direct way of meet- 
ing the problem revealed by these studies. Nutritional 
clinies have been established and a special committee of 
the pediatrie section of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine has been appointed to cooperate in the experiments 
now proposed. The first of these experiments is an ex- 
tension of the existing school lunch service at School No. 
40, East 20th St., where 25 of the children are to be given 
one meal a day for three months. The Post Graduate 
Hospital, the New York School Lunch Committee, and 
the People’s Institute are cooperating to bring the ut- 
most of scientific control to the experiment and in making 
known the results in terms of physical improvement, 
scholarship, cost, and applicability of the results to school 
children generally. 

City School Circular, Bureau of Education. 


DIRECTORY OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. OFFICERS FOR 1918 


President, George D. Wham, Carbondale. 

First Vice President, Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvidere. 

Second Vice President, Marion Hoadley, Streator. 

Third Vice President, Albert W. Evans, Chicago. 

Secretary, Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Executive Committee, Hugh 8. Magill, Springfield; D. Walter 
Potts, East St. Louis; Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

Board of Directors, George D. Wham, Chm., Carbondale; Eliz- 
abeth B. Harvey, Belvidere; Hugh S. Magill, Springfield; D. 
Walter Potts, East St. Louis; Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

State Director, N. E. A., R. O. Stoops, Joliet. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
President, Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 
Vice President, Otto F. Aken, Murphysboro. 
Secretary, Abbie Jewett Craig, Rockford. 
Executive Committee, James T. Athey, Chm., Robinson; O. 
Rice Jones, Paris; G, O. Smith, Princeton. 


COUNTRY TEACHERS’ SECTION 
President, L. W. Hacker, Durand. 
Vice President, W. H. Harris, Roby. 
Secretary, Ruth A. Carver, Springfield. 
Executive Committee, G. E. Dobbs, Springfield; Mary A. 
Murphy, Williamsville; Myra Ellenberger, Normal. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 
President, 8. K. MeDowell, Aurora. 
Vice President, J. F. Wiley, Mattoon. 
Secretary, David Wells, Litchfield. 
Executive Committee, H. B. Fisher, Chm., Streator; F. H. 
Miller, Harvey; J. H. Light, Harvard. 


VILLAGE PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 
President, D. F. Neathery, Edinburg. 
Vice President, S. T. Walker, Mt. Auburr. 
Secretary, L. L. MeArthy, Carterville. 
Executive Committee, The officers named above. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


President, T. M. Deam, Decatur. 

Vice President, W. E. Andrews, Pana. 

Secretary, Lois Yoder, Urbana. 

Executive Committee, C. P. Briggs, Chm., Rockford; R. G. 
Beals, Taylorville; C. E. Bonnell, Harrisburg. 
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KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY SECTION 
President, Nelle Haley, Danville. 
Vice President, Kate Carver, Petersburg. 
Secretary, Goldie Frazer, Peoria. 
Executive Committee, Lulu Hill, Chm., East St. Louis; Mar- 
garet Crowley, Edinburg; Mary Kromer, Bloomington. 
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CHILD AND SCHOOL HYGIENE SECTION 
President, W. H. Nida, River Forest. 
Vice President, Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 
Secretary, Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa. 
Executive Committee, The officers named above. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 
President, F. W. Westhoff, Normal. 
Vice President, Clara Dailey, Peoria. 
Secretary, Hulda Mueller, Springfield. 
Executive Committee, Mabel Glenn, Chm., Bloomington; Myr- 
tle Denby, East St. Louis; Mrs. W. G. Smith, Beardstown. 


PARENT-TEACHER SECTION 
President, Mrs. O. T. Bright, 6515 Harvard Ave., Chicago. 
Vice President, E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 
Secretary, Mrs. T. M. Kilbride, 1403 S. Second St., Springfield. 
Executive Committee, The officers named above. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL GARDEN SECTION 
President, F. L. Miller, Harvey. 
Vice President, Wm. B. Brigham, Bloomington. 
Secretary, Ella V. Hamilton, Springfield. 
Executive Committee, Thomas Hart, Chm., 506 Court House, 
Chicago. 


COLLEGE SECTION 


President, Charles A. Blanchard, Wheaton. 

Vice President, S. G. Harrod, Eureka. 

Seeretary, J. C. Hessler, Decatur. 

Executive Committee, H. O. Pritchard, Chm., Eureka; J. M. 
Tilden, Galesburg; Elmer E, Jones, Evanston. 


NORMAL SCHOOL COUNCIL 
Executive Committee, W. T. Felts, Chm., Carbondale. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 1918 


Chairman, D. Walter Potts, E. St. Louis. 

Chicago Division, Dora Wells, 5738 Kenwood Ave. 
Northwestern Division, R. W. Bardwell, Woodstock. 
Northwestern Division, J. H. Browning, Mt. Carroll. 
Illinois Valley Division, E. D. Martin, Morris. 
Eastern Division, O. Rice Jones, Paris. 

East Central Division, G. P. Randle, Danville. 
Central Division, J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 
Western Division, J. D. Knight, Camp Point. 
Southern Division, A. 8. Anderson, Mt. Carmel. 
Southwestern Division, B. C. Richardson, Alton. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, 1918 
Chairman, Hugh 8S. Magill, Springfield. 
Chicago Division, W. R. Hatfield, 6030 Kenwood Ave. 
Northeastern Division, W. W. Lewton, Cicero. 
Northwestern Division, C. P. Briggs, Rockford. 
Ill. Valley Division, T. J. MeCormack, LaSalle. 
Eastern Division, J. W. Davis, Effingham. 
East Central Division, O. P. Haworth, Danville. 
Central Division, Hugh 8. Magill, Springfield. 
Western Division, C. E. Joiner, Toulon. 
Southern Division, James Lyon, Eldorado. 
Southwestern Division, W. A. Hough, Belleville. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 1918 
President, Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 
Chicago Division, Wm. T. Wilson, 734 Bittersweet Ave. 
Northeastern Division, K. D. Waldo, Aurora. 
Northwestern Division, L. A. Fulwider, Freeport. 
Ill. Valley Division, Jennie B. Sturgeon, Rock Island. 
Eastern Division, J. F. Wiley, Mattoon. 
East Central Division, L. E. Gohn, Mansfield. 
Central Division, A. E. Turner, Normal. 
Western Division, G. G. Lafferty, Knoxville. 
Southern Division, F. H. Colyer, Carbondale. 
Southwestern Division, W. E. White, Greenville. 
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COMMITTEE ON ILLINOIS STATE COURSE OF STUDY 
Francis G. Blair, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 
President David Felmley, Normal. 
President L. C. Lord, Charleston. 
President John W. Cook, De Kalb. 
President, H. W. Shryock, Carbondale. 
Miss Cora M. Hamilton, Macomb. 
Dr. W. W. Charters, Urbana. 
Co, Supt. E. C. Pruitt, Springfield. 
Co. Supt. Elmer VanArsdale, Olney. 
Co. Supt. C. H. Root, Morris. 
Co, Supt. Cyrus §. Grove, Freeport. 
Co. Supt. F. H. Mulig, Joliet. 
Co. Supt. Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


THE DIVISION OFFICERS FOR 1918 
CHICAGO DIVISION 

President, Florence Holbrook, 451 Oakwood Blvd. 

Vice President, Ida L. M. Fursman, Unity Building. 

Secretary, Amanda E. Geigley, 4355 Calumet Ave. 

Treasurer, Albert W. Evans, 5468 Ellis Ave. 

Executive Committee, Amelia M. Prendergast, 144 N. Lincoln 
Ave.; Charles 8S. Winslow, 2125 Sherman Ave., Evanston; Caroline 
Baldwin, 6206 Ellis Ave. 

State Committees, Appropriations, Dora Wells, 5738 Kenwood 
Ave.; Legislation, W. R. Hatfield, 6030 Kenwood Ave.; Resolu- 
tions, Wm. T. Wilson, 734 Bittersweet Ave. 


NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 


President, A. M. Shelton, Crystal Lake. 

Vice President, Georgia Adams, Waukegan. 

Secretary, J. R. Skiles, De Kalb. 

Transportation Secy., H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. 

Treasurer, N. D. Gilbert, De Kalb. 

Executive Committee, M. R. McDavid, Chm., Oak Park; Edna 
Keith, Joliet; Robert I. White, Elgin; Frank Ackerman, York- 
ville; T. A. Simpson, Waukegan; Edna Mitchell Ennis, Evanston. 

State Committees, Appropriations, R. W. Bardwell, Wood- 
stock; Legislation, W. W. Lewton, Cicero; Resolutions, K. D. 
Waldo, Aurora. 

NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 

President, Katherine H. Obye, Galena. 

Vice President, F. R. Ritzman, De Kalb. 

Secretary, Miss A, L. Hill, Sterling. 

Treasurer, John E, Alman, Belvidere. 

Executive Committee, O. E. Peterson, Chm., Sycamore; Abbie 
J. Craig, Rockford; H. C. Fiester, Dixon; Charles E, Gold, Leaf 
River; Cinnie I. Morrow, Pawpaw; Lilia Lewis, Belvidere. 

State Committees, Appropriations, J. H. Browning, Mt. Car 
roll; Legislation, C. P. Briggs, Rockford; Resolutions, L. A. Ful- 
wider, Freeport. 


ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 


President, W. R. Foster, Ottawa. 

Vice President, Charlotte Stetson, Princeton. 

Secretary, H. L. Welker, Granville. 

Treasurer, John C. Reeder, Geneseo. 

Executive Committee, George O. Smith, Chm., Princeton; Mar- 
ian Hoadley, Streator; L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 

State Committees, Appropriations, E. D. Martin, Morris; Leg 
islation, T. J. MeCormack, LaSalle; Resolutions, Jennie B. Stur- 
geon, Rock Island. 

EASTERN DIVISION 

President, W. L. Hagan, Neoga. 

Vice President, 8S. R. Allen, Arcola. 

Secretary, Edith E, Ragan, Charleston. 

Treasurer, DeWitt Elwood, Charleston. 

Executive Committee, H. B. Black, Chm., Mattoon; O. L. 
Minter, Charleston; J. L. Hart, Pana. 

State Committees, Appropriations, O. Rice Jones, Paris; Leg- 
islation, J. W. Davis, Effingham; Resolutions, J. F. Wiley, Mattoon. 


EAST CENTRAL DIVISION 

President, H. A. Hollister, Urbana. 

Vice President, I. A. Smothers, Rossville. 

Secretary, Gertrude Payne, Danville. 

Treasurer, O. J. Bainum, Paxton. 

Executive Committee, W. W. Earnest, Chm., Champaign; L. 
W. Haviland, Watseka; W. W. Charters, Urbana. 

State Committees, Appropriations, C. P. Randle, Danville; 
Legislation, O. P. Haworth, Danville; Resolutions, L. E. Gohn, 
Mansfield. 
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CENTRAL DIVISION 

President, William Wallis, Bloomington. 

Vice President, D. F. Nickols, Lincoln. 

Second Vice President, Susan Wilcox, Springfield. 

Secretary, Gertrude Gregg, Pontiac. 

Treasurer, H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

R. R, Secretary, Chester F. Miller, Normal. 

Executive Committee, W. N. Brown, Chm., Peoria; Paul Smith, 
Washington; John Mehlhop, Havana. 

State Committees, Appropriations, J. O. Engleman, Decatur; 
Legislation, Hugh S. Magill, Springfield; Resolutions, A. E. Turner, 
Normal. 


WESTERN DIVISION 

President, W. F. Huston, Kewanee. 

Viee President, C. B. Smith, Rushville. 

Secretary, Lou M. Harris, Rock Island. 

Treasurer, W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Executive Committee, W. P. Morgan, Chm., Macomb; J. D. 
Regan, Monmouth; Charles McGill, Quincy. 

State Committees, Appropriations, J. D. Knight, Camp Point; 
Legislation, C. E, Joiner, Toulon; Resolutions, G. G. Lafferty, 
Knoxville. 

SOUTHERN DIVISION 

President, H. W. Hostettler, Olney. 

Vice President, F. C. Proudley, Mounds. 

Second Vice President, Ralph W. Jackson, Benton. 

Recording Secretary, Lillian Gubelman, Carbondale. 

Financial Secretary, Kate Schuler, Mound City. 

Treasurer, M. T. VanCleve, Vienna. 

Executive Committee, R. V. Black, Chm., Carbondale; Clar- 
ence Bonnell, Harrisburg; Laura I. Milford, Cairo. 

State Committees, Appropriations, A. S. Anderson, Mt. Car- 
mel; Legislation, James Lyon, Eldorado; Resolutions, F. H. Col- 
yer, Carbondale. 

SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 

President, H. J. Alvis, East St. Louis. 

Vice President, R. B. Templeton, DuQuoin. 

Secretary, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Treasurer, E. T. Jackson, St. Elmo. 

Executive Committee, W. E. White, Chm., Greenville; W. A. 
Hough, Belleville; B. C. Richardson, Alton. 

State Committees, Appropriations, B, C. Richardson, Alton; 
Legislation, W. A. Hough, Belleville; Resolutions, W. E. White, 


Hew Books 


‘‘May the price of paper never rise too high for us 
to get them.” | 























GRACE FULMER: The Use of the Kindergarten 
Gifts. 1918, Boston: Houghton Miffling Company. 
Cloth. Pp. 232. Price, $1.30. 

Growth and education produce development. Are 
you a teacher or a parent or a grandparent and unin- 
terested in the very beginnings of the transformation ? 
Not if you are a good American and certainly you will 
not be if you read Grace Fulmer’s The Use of the Kin- 
dergarten Gifts. 

I have long felt it to be a crime when any child 
does not have the opportunity for carefully directed 
use of the kindergarten gifts. Out of two opportunities 
as a parent I committed that crime once. That is why I 
have felt it to be a crime. I know now from Grace 
Fulmer’s book how much of a crime it is. But before 
The Use of the Kindergarten Gifts came into my hands 
I had seen to it personally that my grandson had the 
first six gifts. He is using the first two and the others 
are ready when needed. 

For the teacher—any teacher and all teachers—a 
clear understanding of the use of the kindergarten gifts 
is an essential part of pedagogical training. In the 
right use of the gifts nothing comes between the child 
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and the teacher but the simplest opportunity for growth 
and education to produce development. There are no 
facts to impart except as the child does something and 
no products except the recognition of new power which 
gives the feeling of development. 

Miss Fulmer utilizes all of those mediums of expres- 
sion of universal childhood: songs, games, stories, con- 
versation, excursions, gifts, occupations, ete. These all 
have to do with various types of response made by chil- 
dren to their environment, and each one in itself is 
made a subject of special interest and study in her book. 

The book contains chapters on:—The Fundamental 
Method of the Kindergarten—The First and Second 
Gifts—The Building Gifts . Third to Sixth Gifts—The 
Flat Materials: Seventh to Twelfth Gifts—Summary of 
Important Suggestions. G. A. B. 


CHARLES MANFRED THOMPSON: History of the 
United States, Political, Industrial, Social, 1917. 
New York. Maps, Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 540. 

I have just been reading in manuscript form a story 
of the American people dreaming, planning, achieving 
a new form of educational institution. It is a story 
of twenty years (1848 to 1868) of persistent striving 
by the people with all kinds of ups and downs. The 
dream was for an education of all the people to enable 
them to better their industrial and social life. The plan 
was for a school system as different as possible from. one 
suited to the old civilization of Europe. It required 
the preparation of teachers for the new work and even 
the discovery of the subject matter required. Of neces- 
sity the groping ideas and indefinite plans had to run 
the gauntlet of crude American politics. The achieve- 
ment reached at that time was one of physical resources 
with little protection or actual conception of the im- 
mensity of the task entered upon. By this story the 
dream will be again brought before the people and the 
further planning and achieving will become a part of 
our national life. This story is of the founding of the 
land-grant colleges. The dream is of industrial educa- 
tion true to the American purpose of common advance- 
ment and common social duties for all. 

With this story in mind of but twenty years of effort 
for but the beginning of one movement of American life 
and that movement only a distant dream issue, I realize 
how difficult a task it is to prepare an industrial, social, 
and political history of the United States. Also I am 
better able to appreciate the success of one whose courage 
dares make the attempt. 

Thompson has made the combination of political, 
industrial, and social elements and this is the only possi- 
ble way to give a true conception of American history. 
Only a fraction of our history up to date is due to foreign 
relations. Not much more of it is due to conflicts over 
the democratic forms of administering government. In 
general the people have lived democratically little con- 
cerned with foreign polities. On the contrary they have 
been earnestly and actively struggling with their im- 
mense opportunities for development and striving to 
attain wholesome and pleasant social life. 

In such a history chronological order is important 
mainly for certain related developments of industry and 
of the territory involved. To keep this order Thompson 
divides his treatment into three parts; the colonial; the 
period of adjustment from the adoption of the consti- 
tution to 1865; and the period of expansion and consoli- 
datin. In each part the political extensions and changes 
are briefly given in a chapter or two. Then follow 
several chapters giving the particular industrial and 
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social movements and finally a chapter coordinating 
these with the political results of the period. 

In teaching this book it must be remembered that it 
is history and not a series of short treatises upon the 
industries and institutions of society, In history the 
controlling purpose is in the action of the people. They 
are in the stream of events not masters or players mov- 
ing chessmen according to the rules of a game. A treatis 
upon commerce seeks to present the laws of growth and 
organization. Men often interrupt the action of such 
laws for a time at least. The events of American his- 
tory are brought down by Thompson to our entrance 
into the ‘great war.’ 

Some excellent material is given in the Appendix 
such as Hamilton’s report on manufacturers, the specie 
circular, civil rights act, Anti-trust act, ete. 

G. A. B. 


MARY M. HIGGINS: Holidays in Mother Goose Land. 
New York, 1917: Newson and Company. With Illus- 
trations by Nell Hatt. Cloth. Pp. 172. Price, 40 
cents. 

‘*Oh happy, happy times 
Of Mother Goosey rhymes! 
We all of us believed them 
In our youth. 
They ’re wrapped up in the haze,— 
Those olden, golden days,— 
When the jingly, jingly nursery rhymes 
Were truth.’’ 
Old Song. 


Since the last number of this magazine appeared my 
wife has come to live at the post where I am stationed. 
She brought our son, a young man of twenty-one months’ 
duration (who, I confidently believe, will make some- 
thing more out of the name of Gloriosus than I have). 

But between my son and the grown-up children in 
the barracks there are other youngsters. These latter 
youngsters have finished the preliminary exploration of 
the world in which my fat-legged boy is engaged, but 
they are not yet old enough to enter the real romance 
of life that the men in barracks have begun. These be- 
twixt-and-between youngsters are living in the Land 
of Make Believe. 

To help them many books have been written,—Alice 
in Wonderland, Robinson Crusoe, ete., ete., ete., and so 
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forth and so on. Among the newer books for these be- 
twixt-and-between dwellers in the Land of Make Be- 
lieve I like Holidays in Mother Goose Land by Mary M. 
Higgins. 

Mary Higgins uses a method in which I strongly 
believe, a method that can be used later with signal suc- 
cess in the study of history. She takes the charaeters 
of the Mother Goose Rhymes and organizes a little com- 
munity in which they all live together. Bo Peep and 
Little Boy Blue and Simple Simon and Lucy Locket and 
Polly Flinders and Old Mother Hubbard and the 
Crooked Man have loads of fun with each other instead 
of being locked up separately in individual rhymes. In 
much the same way Dumas took the people of Cardinal 
Richelieu’s time and brought them to life for us in the 
pages of The Three Musketeers. 

The children of Mother Goose Land organize for 
Halloween and for Thanksgiving; they have a play for 
Christmas and another for St. Valentine’s Day; they 


. have other glorious times on New Year’s Day and Easter 


and May Day. Humpty Dumpty very appropriately 
acted as messenger boy to call the children together for 
the Easter party. He fell down, however, before the 
party was over and thus kept in character. 


‘*As I was going up Primrose Hill 
Primrose Hill was dirty—’’ 


But when the fairy of the Maytime waves her wand and 
the children come running, my! how the old place has 
changed in the bright sunlight, the blue sky, and the 
pink and white flowers the fairy has brought. 

Those of you who have charge of the instruction of 
little children,—children who are older than my son 
and yet who have not reached that unfortunate age 
through which many children pass in which life is a 
serious matter,—take a look at Mary Higgins’ Holidays 
in Mother Goose Land. And don’t overlook the illus- 
trations that were drawn by Nell Hatt. In the book 
you'll find that , 


‘‘Jack: Here’s a heart from Jack, 
Jill: And another from Jill. 
Both: The best we could buy 
Near Primrose Hill. 
With our love—Jack and Jill.’’ 


MILES GLORIOSUS. 








it at first; 
will be doubled. 


The Study of Pictures 
T IS SAID that good music often heard will give pleasure even to those who did not like 


but heard in the light of some explanation as to its meaning, the pleasure 
It is much the same with pictures. 
reproductions as can be given in a book or the pages ofa magazine and learn something about 
what they mean and how they were produced and the ideas they represent, we shall be well 
started toward some real appreciation of great paintings. 
about any good picture helps us to judge correctly all other pictures. 
paintings, but there are so many things that can be truly observed in prints that by looking at 
them aright we may learn much that will help us to understand the masterpieces even before 
we see the originals.—Charles L. Barstow in Normal Instructor. 





If we study carefully even such 


Every true and vital thing we learn 


Color is the life of 











Picture Readi ings. by Edgar Packard—gives forty full page cuts of great pictures. Mr. Packard 


is a teacher able to awaken love and appreciation of the work of great artists. 
His readings of these pictures suggest meanings and opens the way to new pleasures i in picture study. 


Price $1.25—Order from the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 
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THE RANKS AT HOME ARE 
THINNING. 


Waukegan :-—Two instructors in the Town- 
ship High School resigned in March and will 
depart for France to do Y.M.C.A, work at 
the front. They are G. C. Ranne, athletic 
instruetor, and C. K. Standish, of the manual 
training department. 

Hillsboro: Positions in Washington of- 
fered to Elizabeth MeShery and Ruth Davis 
of the high school make it necessary for 
them to resign. They recently passed the 
civil service examination with honors. 

Moline: A popular high school teacher, 
Kate Yonrex, has enlisted in the Nursing 
Corps of the army. This is military service 
not the distinct Red Cross work. Kate Yon- 
rex will be a host with the boys. She is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
training school for nurses. At the Moline 
high school she has taught public speaking 


and directed the play and entertainments , 


given by the students. 

-Havana: Leah Moore, who recently re 
signed as teacher in the Central Building 
to accept government work at Washington 
left in Mareh. Miss Trene Arnett of Car- 
linville has been employed to take her place. 

Mason City: W. C. Clough of the high 
school, left March 21 for army service. He 
is registered at Schenectady, New York, and 
reports there. He leaves with the love and 
best wishes of his students. 

Paxton: T. Orville McCord is one ealled 
for army service April 1. He was manual 
training teacher and goes to Camp Dodge. 

White Hall: Eugene Witt, teacher of the 
Eldred Schoel has resigned to engage in 
farming. R. F. Brooks of Roodhouse sue- 
ceeds him. 

Manto: To serve as mail clerk in the rail- 
way service, Merle Ferree gave up his school 
at Topeka last week. Mrs. Neta Ellenberger 
is filling out the term. 


A TEACHER FAMINE 


Hermes but records in the notes abuve a 
few items indicating that every part of the 
state is yielding up its teachers to other 
needed services. 

There is also a decreased enrollment in 
all normal schools and so there will be a 
shortage of prepared teachers for the years 
to come, 

Commissioner Claxton urges former teach- 
ers who have married to, where ever possible, 
return to the school room. Ordinances pro- 
hibiting married women from teaching must 
be repealed. 


HIGHER WAGES NECESSARY 
Sterling: The Gazette says ‘‘There is no 
occupation which deserves a better salary 
than that of teaching.’’ It states that the 


average of $59 paid in Sterling is a mere 
pittance. 

Decatur: By half day sessions in the two 
lower grades Decatur plans to get along with 
fifteen fewer teachers. This will save $10,000 
and that amount will be used to inerease 
the salarics of the remaining teachers. 

Decatur gets many teachers from the 
Normal University. This year the Normal 
School will recommend no teachers for places 
paying less than $70 per month. The mini- 
mum salary for normal graduates for De- 
eatur schools must now be $650 a year. It 
has been $500, 

Decatur teachers plan a teachers union to 
be ealled the Deeatur Publice-School Veach- 
ers’ Association. A union can help Decatur 
solve some school problems. It can plan 
for war work that is necessary and many 
other things. 

Quiney: The Women’s Teachers Club of 
the high school and the School Masters’ Club 
have joined in a resolution to the Board of 
Edueation on teachers salaries. An increase 
is necessary. Superintendent Gill has_re- 
ported the loss of several teachers who go to 
better paying work. 

Havana: The Republican heads its lead- 
ing editorial for March 22—‘‘ An Appeal for 
more Teachers.’’ It urges old teachers to 
return and all who can to attend a summer 
term at Normal and serve the nation in the 
school room. 

Chicago: Dr. Charles H. Treadwell, form- 
erly teacher in Hyde Park High School, died 
March 23, at his home, 6220 Harper Ave. 
after a short illness. His wife Harriett Tay- 
lor Treadwell is principal of one of the 
Chieago schools and a well known worker for 
better schools. 





TEACHERS—GET GOVERNMENT 
WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. War necessitates thousands appoint- 
ments. The positions pay from $1200 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual vaca- 
tions. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. N224, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giv- 
ing many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


PRESIDENT WILSON ON SCHOUL 
CHILDREN’S HOME GARDENS 
February 25, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 
I sincerely hope that you may be suc- 
cessful through the Bureau of Education 
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in arousing the interest of teachers and 
children in the schools of the United States 
in the cultivation of home gardens. Every 
boy and girl who really sees what the nome 
garden may mean will, I am sure, enter into 
the purpose with high spirits, because I am 
sure they would all like to feel that they 
are in fact fighting in France by joining 
the home garden army. They know that 
America has undertaken to send meat and 
flour and wheat and other foods for the 
support of the soldiers who are doing the 
fighting, for the men and women who are 
making the munitions, and for the boys 
and girls of Western Europe, and that we 
must also feed ourselves while we are car- 
rying on this war. The movement to es- 
tablish gardens, therefore, and to have the 
children work in them is just as real and 
patriotic an effort as the building of ships 
or the firing of cannon. I hope that this 
spring every school will have a regiment 
in the Volunteer War Garden Army. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY UF 
HOME GARDENERS 


From one end of this country to the vther 
the people are beginning to realize what 
this question of food means. No wvunder 
that the United States School Garden Army 
idea has taken such a splendid hold, not 
only in the imagination but of the stern, 
practical faculties of this whole country. 

Five million school children mobilized 
into an army with officers and privates and 
sergeants—with drill and hard work and 
great rewards and splendid service. 

What child is there on the face of the 
globe who would not be proud and eager 
to be one of such an army? 

Have the schools in your district begun 
to organize? 

Have you secured vacant land in your 
city to use for the garden? 

Who is going to be captain of the First 
Regiment in your town? 

You don’t know. Why not? 

Aren’t you interested? 

You will be interested some day when 
that boy of yours comes home with a 
Chevron on his sleeve or your girl is made 
a First Sergeant and wears a badge which 
tells the world that she is ready to do her 
bit for her country and her country’s flag. 

Why not interest yourself personally in 
this matter to-day? 

Why not make this a part of your duty 
to Uncle Sam? 


A JUST AND LASTING PEACE 


The essential principles that must under- 
lie peace, as stated by President Wilson, 


should be constantly kept in mind. They 
show the greatness and unselfishness and 
justice of America’s war aims. Briefly they 
are: 

(1) The final settlement of this war must 
be based upon essential justice and each 
particular case so adjusted as will most 
likely bring a permanent peace. 

(2) Peoples and Provinces are not to be 
bartered about as if they were mere chat- 
tels and pawns in a game, 

(3) Every territorial settlement must be 
made in the interest of and for the benefit 
of the populations concerned and not by 
way of compromising claims of rival 
States. 

(4) National aspirations must be ac- 
corded all the satisfaction possible, with- 
out introducing new or perpetuating old 
elements of discord. 
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A Book Worth While— 


Sold on a money-back guarantee 


WORTH WHILE STORIES 
FOR EVERY DAY 


By Lawton B. Evans 


This b iful book 424 pages 
—big tppe, easy to read. 

If you tell stories you need this unusual book—no mat- 
ter how many other story books are available for your 
use. It is the best book of its kind ever published for 
kindergarten and primary grades, provides in one volume 
a story for every day of the school year without repeti- 
tion —a feature embodied in no other story book. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
207 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
(Northwestern agents of Milton Bradley Co.) 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE COUPON 


GENTLEMEN :—For 81.50 enc!osed herewith please send 
one copy WORTH WHILE STORIES FOR EVERY DAY. 
with t-e understandl:.g that if I do not find this book 
satisfactory in every way. I may return it within six 
days from its receipt and you will refund the purchase 
price. 


(Signed) — 




















Northwestern University 
—Summer School— 


July 1 - August 10 


BEAUTIFUL campus on wooded 
shores of Lake Michigan. New 
dormitories, gymnasium, libraries, 
tennis courts and bathing beach 
available. 

College of Liberal Arts—Courses adapt- 
ed for teachers and those wishing 
additional college credit. 

School of Music— Peter C. Lutkin, 
Dean—Coursesin Public School Mu- 
sic and Piano Normal Methods with 
demonstration classes; expert pri- 
vate instruction in Piano, Voice, 
Organ, Violoncello; class instruc- 
tion in Harmony, Analysis, Ear- 
training. Solfeggio. 

School of Oratory and Physical Education 
— Ralph Bb. Dennis, Director — 
Courses in Playground Methods, 
Educational Gymnastics, Folk 
Dancing, Public Speaking, School 
Dramatics, Story Telling, etc. 


Write for Book of Views and Courses 
THOS. F. HOLGATE, President 


ad interim 


University Hall EVANSTON, ILL. 











LECTURERS AT SUMMER SESSION 


In July at the Chicago Kindergarten In- 
stitute the following supervisors and kin- 
dergartners will lecture: Professor Patty 
Smith Hill of Teacher’s College Columbia 
University, New York, Miss Lucy Wheelock 
of Boston, so well known throughout the 
country, Miss Catherine Watkins, Supervisor 
of Kindergartens in Washington, D. C., and 
President of the I. K. U. last year, Miss 
Caroline D. Aborn, Supervisor of the Kin- 
dergartens in Boston, Mass., Miss Eu- 
phrosyne Langley, so long identified with 
the University of Chicago, is secured for 
class discussion on Art. 

The general theme that will be discussed, 
is Looking Forward in Education. The sum- 
mer session will be opened by Mrs. Mary 
B. Page, Director of the Chicago Kinder- 
garten Institute and Chairman of Local 
I. K. U. Committee. Round Table discus- 
sions will be held each week concerning the 
most vital questions of the day as affecting 
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the present and future of Child Welfare. 
A Kindergarten will be conducted on the 
grounds by one of the Faculty. 

The Gertrude House in which the sessions 
will be held is spacious, handsome, and most 
comfortable. It is centrally located at 701 
Rush Street. It is near the great Muni- 
cipal Pier with its open-air concerts and 
is also not far from Lincoln Park. 


THIS IS LABOR’S WAR 

This is labor’s war. No element of the 
people of this country, or of other coun- 
tries, would suffer more than the workers 
from a German victory—a German peace. 

Mr. Gompers spoke well for American 
labor when he said, 

‘*The Republic of the United States is 
not perfect; it has the imperfections of 
the human—but it is the best country on 
the face of the earth, and those who do 
not love it enough to work for it, to fight 
for it, to die for it, are not worthy of the 
privilege of living in it. 

‘*T say to the Kaiser, I say to the Ger- 
mans, in the name of the American labor 
movement: You can’t talk peace with the 
American workers; you can’t talk peace 
with us; you can’t talk to us at all now. 
We are fighting now. Either you smash 
your Kaiser autocracy or we will smash it 
for you.’’ 

The workingmen of America have a tre- 
mendous interest to serve, a vital cause 
to defend, a work of surpassing import- 
ance to accomplish. What is vital to them 
is vital to America and to the world. That 
they see their duty and the great mass of 
them are performing it with unimpeachable 
loyalty is a cause for congratulatiun to 
the Nation and to the world. 


ALL AMERICANS CAN SERVE 

Every man, woman, and child in this 
country, who- wants to serve the country, 
can serve it and serve it in a very simple 
and effective way, Secretary McAdoo says. 
That service is to lend your money to the 
Government. Every 25 cents loaned to the 
Government is a help at this time and 
practically every man, woman, and child, 
by making some trifling sacrifice, some de- 
nial of a pleasure, or giving up some in- 
dulgence, can render the Government that 
support. 


A KNITTING SONG 
Of the Minneapolis Public Schools 


(To the tune of ‘‘Over There’’) 


Johnnie, get your yarn, get your yarn, get 
your yarn; 
Knitting has a charm, has a charm, has a 
charm. 
See us knitting, two by two. 
Boys in Whittier like it, too. 
Hurry every day, don’t delay, 
Make it pay. 
Our laddies must be warm 
Not forlorn, ’mid the storm. 
Hear them call from o’er the sea 
‘*Make a sweater please for me.’’ 


Chorus. 


Over here, everywhere, 

We are knitting for the boys over there, 

It’s a sock or sweater, 

Or even better 

To do our bit and knit a square. 

Have a care in your share 

Of the work for the boys over there. 

We’ll work better, 

Each day do better. 

When we work for the boys in the trenches 
over there. 


c9 








Library Work as a Profession 


Opportunities for advancement in library 
work are excevtional for normal school or col- 
lege graduates who can takea year of training 
ina Library School. Openings, particularly for 
school librarians, are becoming more numerous 
and more remunerative. 


The cibrary School of the 
New York Public Library 


offers instruction bv experienced teachers, lec- 
tures by leading librarians, access to a large 
variety of libraries for purposes of study, in- 
spection and practice, aud the advantages ofa 
year’s life in New York Citv,. 

Apply for Circular to 


E. J. REECE, Principal 
476 Fifth Avenue New York 














The Summer Quarter 
of the University of Chicago 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the vrofessional Foe Aan 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerc 
and Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. Instruction is piven by regular 
members vi the University staff, which is aug- 
mented in the summer by appointment of pro- 
fessors and instructors from other institutions. 


SPECIAL WAR COURSES 
Military Science, Food Conservation, 

Spoken French, etc. ; 

SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term June 17- 
July 24; Second Term July 25-August 30. 


A detailed pew A will be sent rnon 
application to the e Faculties, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF cHicaco. Chicage, Illinois 














Workand Play 
In Colorado 








Attend Summer School at State 
Teachers College at Greeley, 
a state-maintained college for train- 
ing teachers, one of the strongest 
professional schools in the West. 


Located 50 miles north of Denver, 
in plain view of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 


@ Expenses moderate, air 
clear and nights cool, pure 
mountain water, and 
healthful surroundings. 


A well balanced faculty of 75, augmented 
by many lecturers of National reputation. 


Credits earned by you in Colorada State 
Teachers College will be accepted by 
any standard college or university to 
which you may present them for ad- 
vanced standing. 


SUMMER QUARTER 
Begins June 17 (1st term) 
Closes July 19 
Begins July 22 (2nd term) 
Cluses August 23 

W rite 


J. G. CRABBE, President 


Complete illustrated Summer School 
Bulletin, published March 15. Free. 
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THE LIBERTY LOAN HONOR FLAG. 

A new and distinctive feature will be in- 
troduced in the Third Liberty Loan cam- 
paign, and every city or town in the voun- 
try which subscribes more than its quota 
of Liberty bonds will be awarded by the 
Treasury Department an Honor Flag. 

The flag will be 36 inches wide and 54 
inches long. The body of the flag will be 
white with a broad red border, and three 
broad blue vertical stripes denoting the 
Third Loan. The flags, which will be of 
the same quality as the flags of the Navy, 
are already being manufactured ana will 
be awarded as fast as the right to fly them 
is won. Though awarded by the Treasury 
Department, they will be distributed by 
the Liberty loan committees of the differ- 
ent districts, 

There will also be a National Honor Flag 
for each state, to be flown at the State 
capitol, with the name of each town win- 
ning a flag inseribed upon it, There will 
be also preserved in the United States 
Treasury a National Honor Flag, with the 
record of each State recorded on it. 

Stars, to be placed on the flag of each 
city or town doubling its quota, will be 
also awarded, and an additional star for 
each time the quota is doubled, : 

An Honor Roll, containing the names of 

all subscribers, but not the amount of the 
" individual subseriptions, will be kept in 
each community. A window card, bearing 


a representation of the Honor Flag, will be 
given ‘each subscriber to the loan, to be 
displayed at the home or place of business. 


SEE THAT EVERYBODY DOES READ 
AND WRITE 

It would seem to be almost axiomatic 
that an illiterate man cannot make a good 
soldier in modern warfare. Until last 
April the regular army would not enlist 
illiterates, yet in the first draft between 
30,000 and 40,000 illiterates were brought 
into the army, and approximately as many 
near illiterates. 

They cannot sign their names. 

They cannot read their orders posted 
daily on bulletin boards in camp. 

They cannot read their manual of arms. 

They cannot read their letters or write 
home. 

They cannot understand the signals or 
follow the signal corps in time of battle. 


There are 700,000 men who cannot read 
or write who may be drafted within our 
army within the next year or two. Train- 
ing camps for soldiers are not equipped 
for school work, and the burden of teach- 
ing men to read the simplest English 
should not be cast upon the officers or 
others in the camps. We should give some 
education to all our men before they enter 
the army. 

There is even a larger problem than 
this that challenges our attention, and 
that is the teaching of the English tongue 
to millions of our population. Dr. John 
H. Finley, President of the University of 
the State of New York, in a recent speech, 
presented this picture which he found in 
wne of the cantonments: 


‘*How practical is the need of a lan- 
guige in this country, common to all 
tongues, is illustrated by what I saw in 
one of the great cantonments a few nights 
ago. In the mess hall, where I had sat 
an hour before with a company of the 
men of the National Army, a few small 
groups were gathered along the tables 
learning English under the tuition of some 
of their comrades, one of whom had been 
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a district supervisor in a neighboring State 
and another a theological student. In one 
of those groups one of the exercises for 
the evening consisted in practicing the 
challenge when on sentry duty. Each 
pupil of the group (there were four of 
Italian and two of Slavic birth) shouldered 
in turn the long-handled stove shovel and 
aimed it at the teacher, who ran along 
the side of the room as if to evade the 
guard, The pupil called out in broken 
speech, ‘‘Halt! Who goes there?’’ The 
answer came from the teacher, ‘‘ Friend.’’ 
And then, in as yet unintelligible English 
(the voices of innumerable ancestors 
struggling in their throats to pronounce 
it), the words, ‘‘Advance and give the 
countersign.’’ So are those of confused 
tongues learning to speak the language of 
the land they have been summoned to de- 
fend. What a commentary upon our edu- 
cational shortcomings that in the days of 
peace we had not taught these men, who 
have been here long enough to be citi- 
zens (and tens of thousands of their 
brothers with them), to know the lan- 
guage in which our history and laws are 
written and in which the commands of de- 
fense must now be given! May the end 
of this decade, though so near, find every 
citizén of our state prepared to challenge, 
in one tongue and heart, the purposes of 
all who come, with the ery, *‘Who goes 
there?’’ 

What I have said here leads to a re- 
spectful request that you give early con- 
sideration to House Bill 6490, which pro- 
vides for a modest appropriation for the 
Bureau of Education to begin and con- 
duct a vigorous and systematic campaign 
for the eradication of adult illiteracy. If 
the bill can be passed soon special atten- 
tion can be given to teaching illiterate 
men of draft age, and especially those who 
are classified in Class A. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1200 to $1800; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N225, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


WHEAT SAVING 

Ruth Wheeler of the Household Science 
Department of the University of Illinois 
gives the following: 

Rye breads should be baked at a lower 
temperature than wheat breads thruout the 
baking period. 

Our supply of rye and barley is being 
rapidly deereased by shipments to the al- 
lies. Use corn, oats, and potato, prefera- 
bly, therefore. 


Quick Breads 


tood digestible quick breads may be 
made without any wheat. On wheatless 
days either these should be served or no 
bread at all. When large quantities must 
be baked at once, quick corn bread, such 
as wafer corn bread or corn dodger, is par- 
ticularly useful. It is a good food from 
the nutritive standpoint, is palatable, takes 
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little manipulation, and so is quickly made. 


Wafer Corn Bread 
2 cups fine corn meal, 
2 teaspoons baking powder. 
4 teaspoon salt. 
1 egg. 
1 tablespoon fat. 
2 cups milk. 
2 tablespoons molasses. 

Mix corn meal, baking powder, and salt. 
Add melted shortening, molasses, and 
beaten egg. Beat. Pour into shallow pans 
to a depth of not more than one-fourth 
inch, Bake in hot oven. 


Prairie Bread 


14 cup corn meal 

ly teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon vegetable oil 

1, cup boiling water 

1% cups rye flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

*% eup milk 

14 cup chopped nut meats. 

Put corn meal into a bowl, add salt, oil 
and boiling water. Mix. Let stand twenty 
minutes. Now add flour mixed with bak- 
ing powder and the milk and nuts. Mix 
lightly, pour into a well greased bread 
pan; let stand ina warm place twenty min- 
utes. Bake in a moderately hot oven. Do 
not cut until cold. 


Corn Dodger 


2 cups corn meal 


1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons fat 

1% cups boiling water. 

Pour the boiling water over the other 
materials. Beat well. When cool, form 
into thin cakes and bake thirty minutes in 
a hot oven. Makes fourteen biscuits. 


Boston Brown Bread 

2 cups corn meal 
2 cups rye flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons soda 
1 cup molasses 
2 cups sour milk. 

Steam for three hours. This is a good 
flavored bread and compares favorably 
with other brown breads. 


Drop Barley Biscuits 


cups barley flour 

teaspoons baking powder 

tablespoons fat 

teaspoon salt 

ege 

eup milk, 
REFERENCES 

Secure the following bulletins from the 
United States Department of Agricuitture, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘*Start the Day Right’’ 

**Do you know Corn’’ 

‘*Do you know Oatmeal’’ 

‘*Plenty of Potatoes’’ 

**Cereal Foods,’’ Caroline L. Hunt and 
Helen W. Atwater, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
817. 

‘*Partial Substitutes for Wheat in Bread 
Making,’’ Hannah L. Wessling, States Re- 
lations Service Document No. 64. 

Let us do more than the Food Adminis- 
tration asks! We can if all American 
women make food conservation their first 
concern and put their best thought into 
planning wheatless, meatless, sugarless 
meals that are nutritious and so interest- 
ing that the family will look forward to 
the ‘‘ less’’ meals! 

We must save more wheat even if it 
costs more money! 
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The Teachers’ Practice Book 


A book of 100 large double-column, 9x12 inch 
pages of practical and usable school-werk plans 
for each school month, September to June, be- 
sides other school enlivening features, such as 
programs for special days and 
occasions, construction work, 
busy, work calendars, games, 
school songs with music, lan- 
School guage stories, American author 
studies, etc. 

Plans All monthly plans well illus- 

and trated and directions given for 

working them out successfully 

Practices in your school. 
=) This compendium by twenty 
educational authors is equal in 
| contents to an ordinary library size welume 
of 400 pages. Bound in heavy paper covers 
mailed for . 


The Price, 35 Cents 


} Teachers find it the most practical book of 
plans and special helps ever obtainable at such 
low cost. 


Address all orders to 


GEO. Ww. JONES 


Monthly 
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Publisher of Scheol Century, Oak Park, Il. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
[HE MACMILLAN Co., New York. 


Amalia Por José Mérmol, Edited with Ex- 
reises, Notes, and Vocabulary by Ames 
Haven Corley, Asst. Prof. of Spanish in Yale 
Iniversity. Cloth. Pp. 300. Price $1.00. 

Marchen Und Sagen, Edited by Bernhard 
}. Straube, Bay View High School, Mil- 
vaukee, Illustrated by Maud and Miska 
’etersham. Cloth. Pp. 220. Price 40 cents. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss, Chicago 


The Third and Fourth Generation, An In- 
troduction to Heredity. By Elliot Rowland 
Downing, The School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Cloth. Pp. 164. 


WaRwickK & York, INc. Baltimore. 


Educational Psychology Monographs, Ed- 
ited by Guy Montrose Whipple. No. 18, 
‘‘The Stanford Revision and Extension of 
the Binet-Simon Scale For Measuring Intel- 
ligence,’’ by Lewis M. Terman, Grace Ly- 
man, George Ordahl, Louise Ellison Ordahl, 
Neva Galbreath and Wilford Talbert, As- 
sisted by Herbert E. Knollin, J. H. Wil- 
liams, H. G. Childs, Helen Trost, Richard 
Zeidler, Charles Waddle and Irene Cuneo. 
Cloth. Pp. 179. Price $1.40. 


No. 20. The Picture Completion Text By 
Rudolf Pintner and Margaret M. Anderson, 
Ohio State University. Cloth. 112 pages, 
illustrated. Price $1.25. 

No. 22. The Influence of Age and Ex- 
perience on Correlations Concerned With 
Mental Tests, by Edward Safford Jones, 
Asst. Prof. of Psychology, Oberlin College. 
Edited by James Rowland Angell. Cloth. 
Pp. 98. Price $1.25. 

Real Stories from Baltimore County His- 
tory, Data Obtained by the Teachers and 
Children of Baltimore County (Maryland) 
Schools. Illustrated with drawings by 7th 
and 8th Grade Pupils. Revised and Adapted 
by Isobel Davidson, Superv. of Primary 
Grades, Baltimore County Schools. Cloth. 
Pp. 282. Price $1.00. 


The World Book, Inc., Chicago, Kansas 
City, New York. The World Book, Volumes 
7 and 8. Editor-in-chief, M. V. O’Shea. 
Editor, Ellsworth D. Foster. Editor for 
Canada, George H. Locke. 

Vol. 7. Cloth. Pp. 5009-5808. 

Vol. 8. Cloth. Pp. 5809-6528, 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


LET THIS BOOK HELP i TEACH 





Lecture Charts and Slides, 
Stencils and Booklets 


FOR 
Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


Simple, Practical, Impressive 


Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 
Send 10 cts. in postage for samples of booklets. 





Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
122S. Michigan Ave. Chi 


As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 
their needs. We also have broad 
acquaintance pmong teachers. 
Both will rece’ ve personal and 
discriminating ~ervice. Mgrs. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 





Agricu tural Extension Department 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of N. J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago 














s + , is located in the heart of the 

e ac C eac ers ency great Northwest, and it con- 

fines its work to that territory, 

Alaska and Hawaii. If you desire to teach in this territory we can help you. Weare in need of teachers 
of every nana fill vacancies for 1918-19. Send for our latest Year-Book, It is free 


Fr. HH. HU ORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 


=NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY- 


For the entire West and Alaska. The leading and largest 
Agency. FREE REGISTRATION. Enroll now. Boise, Idaho 


OUR SPECIAL FIELD:/ We Can Place You in a Better Position 


Arizona New Mexico 

California © North Dakota] Registration Fee $1.00. The Largest and most widely patronized Agency 

Colorado Oklahoma in the West. Booklet “How to Apply, with Laws of Certification,” free to 

Idaho Oregon members. Non-members 50c. 

Kansas South Dakota 

Montana Texas Utah 

L Washington 
Wyoming 
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“ROCKY MT TEA CHERS 


ACENCY EMPIRE BLDG, Deny 


Our Motto—SERVICE. 
WM. RUFFER, A.M., Mér. 


EDUCATORS- AGENC 























A. P. GOODARD, Pres. 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19 $. LaSalle St., Chicage 


Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic. 
Ask for List of vacancies to be filled before September 1, 1918. 


| 
Alb Teachers’ Agency 
e “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 
aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty-third year. Register in four 


offices with one fee. Branch offices— 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


New York: 437 Sth Ave. Denver: Symes Bidg. Spokane: Peyton Bids. 
N TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
E ER 353 Fifth Avene ey YORA people. We register only - 
Cuaries W. MuLrorp, Prop. 


liable candidates. Services 
ESTABLISHED 1855 Chicago Office. 306 So. Wabash Ave. free to school officials 


AN PLASS, M. 























Thurston Teachers’ 


Short Contract. G nteed Free Booklet 
KF. KR. NICIIOLS, ra. 221 8, Mich. Ave. 


Agency 
How to Apply. < 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 


1. Those who desire a better locality. 

2. Those who want a better salary. 

3. Those who possess average or more tha. average 
ability 
Write Manager C. E. White for particulars. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE ——, 
Meyers Arcade, Nicollet at Tenth 

















CLARK FOR-A-SINGLE- FEE YOUJOINALL OFFICES 

CHICAGO NEWYORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY. MO. 
0 9:\G ALR SremwavHau FiaTinonBusc. MunseyBioc —=N..Y. LIFE BLD. 
XC] 4 (Of 


ST. PAUL CHATTANOOGA.TENN. SPOKANE WASH. 
28TH YR EXCHANGE BANK BLDG. TemPce Court Cranener OF COMMERCE BLDG. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 








A New Series of Arithmetics 





HAMILTON’S STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


BOOK ONE 
BOOK TWO 
BOOK THREE 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON 


These new books vitalize the pupil’s class work and translate 
his arithmetic into terms of everyday life, the home, the shop, the 
store, the playground. 

Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics in subject matter and prob- 
lems are co-ordinated with the activities of the school, with com- 
munity life and with the industries of the country. 

This new three-book series should not be overlooked when 
considering arithmetic texts. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











SERVICE 


FLAGS 


For City or forCounty 
Schoo! Offices, 
For High Schools 
and Societies 

@ Hanga Service Flag in your 


office recording in stars the teach- 
ers and students in the Service. 








@ Wool Bunting Flags are ex- 
pensive but we can furnish them 
in all sizes. 

q Also a special Bunting Woven 
Cotton Flag — sewed stars and all 
else like wool flags but at a moder- 
ate cost. Will last as long as wool 
flags. For this brand order ‘‘Ex- 
cell’? Mothproof. All sizes. 

q Silk Flags, Printed Flags and 
Bunting for decorations. Flags of 
our Allies, etc., etc. 


The Illinois Centennial Flag 


All sizes. 


Write us of pour needs and means. 
We will quote reasonable prices. 


Public School Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois 











SANITARY SHADES 








Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 


the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











